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Better cooking with’ 
Vulcan 








ULL-VIEW cooking—there’s a wonder- 

ful, worry-saving idea for you! Vulcan’s 
famous glass panel oven door is guaranteed 
unbreakable—keeps heat in perfectly 
and, above all, never steams over. And 
that’s not all. With Vulcan, in every way, 
it’s all clear—for better cooking ! 





Roomy plinth drawer 
below oven, keeps pans 
and sheives out of the Automatic heat regulator —w ith glass 


way, when not required door gives you double-control. 


Bakelite thumb-piece safety taps stay 


I A. cool, turn easily. 
Shelf-runners embossed { Self-locating grill pan. 
” 
on oven sides make for : Fully-furnished even 
swift, easy wiping-over 4s 


, Choice of attractive finishes. 
when cooking's done ° f 


] SEE 4 Vulcan at your 
Vu Cai local gas showrooms, 

Double-Control Gas Cooking one rite for illustrated 
THE VULCAN STOVE CO. LTD., EXETER srochure 


Associated Company of United Gas Industries Limited 
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By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufacturers P 
to the late King George V1 «p> 
MV itle & Price Lid FF “4 
; 


Ph 
° 


Whatever the 


NSP 4 
yi 


there are good 


reasons for enjoying 


““ It turns tea into a treat, whether you have it 


with butter or jam!” 


M°VITIE & PRICE LTD + EDINBURGH + LONDON «. MANCHESTER 








Each delicately flavoured CHOCOLATE 
centre individually fork- PEPPERMINT 
Tebler cous «=6s-§-: GC REAM 
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Olivetti Lettera 22 


All the features of a 
standard machine 
and yet a really 
‘portable’ portable. 


No proper feature of stand 
ard machines is missing 
from the Olivetti Lettera 22 . 
it is complete. 

Beautifully designed with a 
sturdy, compact simplicity, 
the Lettera 22 is yet 
completely portable. 

The Lettera 22,a product of 
the British Olivetti factory, 
is made to last. 


Price £27 - with tabulator 
£ 25 - without tabulator 


Made in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 
19 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E. 3 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Beautiful writing reflects a cultured mind 
and gracious living as witness this specimen 


penned by Lord Cholmondeley. 


Reproduced by kind permission from the book 
‘* Written by Hand” by Aubrey West. 


Bay4 530 
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asad pres mn ; | hope you prefer Wie present owe 
Bad w ruling is bad ma nner, hhe talking inde 
a with a lite trouble can be corrected , 


| was shown benveat fil writing ¢ that inspered rele 





“a my own so | sugy ost ve a pt coed 


ak are of Seeuy xe hand writing — 


You, too, can write as beautifully as this. The 
Swan Calligraph pen, specially made for this 
purpose, has a hand-wrought, hand-ground 
14 ct. gold nib designed to reproduce the graduation of line 
of the old-time quill pen. From the moment you start 
using It, you W ill be delighted with the immediate distinction 
and character it adds to your writing. And you will find, 
as many eminent people have, that the Swan Calligraph 


makes it easy for you to develop an outstanding hand 


You are often judged by your handwriting. Start improving it 


uph 


You cannot buy better FOUNTAIN PEN 2g8on2 


with a Swan Calligraph today. Only 39/-. 











STATE EXPRESS 


555 


The Best Cigarettes in the Wold 


House of STATE FAPRESS. 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON. WI 
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Great Britain United States of America Canada 
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HIS IS ASTORY of a changing landscape...a 

story to capture the imagination. It began with a 

bold decision taken shortly after the war by 
Bowaters, the British paper-making organisation— 
one of the largest in the world. 

It was the decision to survey the North American 
continent by air, land and sea, to find the ideal site 
for a British paper mill that would hely to meet 
the growing demand for newsprint and paper of 
all kinds. 

This decision has now taken shape in the outlines of 
the great integrated pulp and paper mills that have 
changed the horizon at Calhoun, on the banks of the 
Hiwassee river in Tennessee. 

For it was to Calhoun, in the heart of the pros- 
perous southern states of America, that the party of 
scientists and engineers returned to complete their 
final analysis. Here they found a township of some 
600 inhabitants, abundant supplies of water, electrical 
power, wide roads, railways, navigable rivers, and 
above all, close at hand, thousands of acres of quick 
growing southern pine. This tree matures in 25 years, 
compared with an average 75 years for the northern 
spruce. Though previously considered too resinous 
for paper making the scientists of the paper industry 
have so adapted the pulping process that southern pine 
is now an ideal raw material. 

And now these new Bowater mills ere producing 
130,000 tons of newsprint and 55,000 tons of sulphate 


in Tennessee... made in Britain 


pulp each year—earning dollars for Britain. For the 
whole of this output of newsprint has been sold for 15 years 
ahead to publishers in the United States. 

This is proof to the world that British enterprise and 
technical know-how can make their mark in the heart 
of the United States. Proof, too, of the goodwill that 
exists between these two great industrial nations. 
For, though Bowaters subscribed the whole of the 
equity capital, three-quarters of the $60,000,000 cost 
of this Bowater project was provided in the United 
States in the form of dollar loans; and the erection of 
the plant on schedule in two years is a tribute to the 
American genius for large-scale construction. 

Here, to confound the pessimists, is a heartening 
example of Britain and America working together— 
technically, industrially and commercially—for their 
mutual benefit. For these new mills in Tennessee are 
already supplying much-needed newsprint to 
American publishers in the South. Meanwhile, toassure 
their supplies, Bowaters are planting Southern pine 
seedlings at the rate of millions a year— 
an afforestation programme that has 
been described in the United States as “a 
lesson in the economics of tree planting”’. 
It is a programme that will still be 
harvesting dollars for Britain when the 
seedlings have reached full growth and 
are pulped for paper a quarter of a 








century from now, 


> Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 


that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the world. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Australia South Africa Republic of Ireland 


Norway Sweden 

















shrink 


resistance 


DYLAN is a registered trade mark which denotes that 
goods carrying the mark are made of wool or mixtures 
containing wool, have been treated by processes approved 


by Stevensons Dyers Limited, and have passed the standards 





of shrink-resistance set up 
by them, which, in turn, are 


SHRINK RESIST 


ylan 


SOFT HANDLE 


correlated to the tests recom- 


mended by THE BRITISH 


STANDARDS INSTITUTION. 











AMBERGATI 


STEVENSONS DYERS LIMITED DERBYSHIRE 


$54 
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Why indeed ! 

modern invention has given 
us the complete and proven 
answer to cold or damp 
sheets, in the form of 
‘WARMABED’ Electric 
Blankets. You'll soon warm 
to the idea ! 


‘WARMABED’ Electric Blankets are 
supplied in 100°, Pure Wool, in pink 
peritcinkle blue, honeysuckle or willon 
green, 


3 Sizes: JUNIOR, £4.144. 
SINGLE, £8.10.0. 
DOUBLE, £12.5.7. 


Ask to see the Warmabed Electric Blanket 
Regulator - 56 - 
(All prices include Purchase Tax) 


Nit ted 


ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


rite divect for tustrated brochure 


savior 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining locally, 
and address of nearest stockist 


MODERN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, KNOTTINGLEY, YORKSHIRE 





The Jamal Specialist offers 

the best in luxury 

service! Amazing NYLON 
equipment, beautifying 
Cremoil lotion, and undeniable 
skill all combine to give the 
most wonderful permanent 


wave ever created. 


— still kinder to your hair! 


There is no substitute for Jamal 


Write for name of nearest Jamal Specialist to 
Sales Affiliates Ltd., Boreham Wood, Herts. ELStree 172! 


cac 
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Wi DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES- 
ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE ? 


se 
>* 
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There's a very simple reason . . . Freshly-ground coffee 
beans will only make the best coffee if the beans 
themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons 
are roasted and ground at the peak of their freshness, 
and the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed (by an 
exclusive Lyons process) in the well-known green tins. 


It is the freshest coffee you can buy. 
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A woman never feels depressed 
When Osram shows her at her best! 


product. The General Electric Co. Lad. 


Also manufacturers of the famous Osram fluorescent tubes 





nsist on KUNZLE 


Dessert 


a compliment to Good Taste 


Art 


CHOCOLATE 
... like Kunzle Cakes 
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Hull 
: 


Wonderful news for weary bed-makers ! 
Simply fit easy-running Vono Castors 

. . and take the strain off your back 
when you move the bed. With Vono 
Castors, your beds glide where you want 
them at a touch. No lifting, no effort. 
Vono Castors are so easy to fit. . . and 
full fitting instructions are supplied with 
every set. 
And Vono Castors prolong the life of 
your carpets .. . roll gently over the 
pile . . . eliminate destructive wear. 
They are made to fit most types of bed, 
and they cost from as little as 49/- a set. 
Ask about Vono Castors at any good-class 
furnishers or hardware shop—today. 


--.and save Wear 
on your precious carpets ! 


* STAFFS 





VONO LTD * TIPTON 
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A tha of Beauty ey 


Although gracing some of the world’s largest and finest residences, “English 
Rose” is bringing pleasure and freedom to housewives in even the smallest 


kitchens in thousands of ordinary homes. Its permanent beauty is ageless; a lal idea 
» KR R105 0 INK NI 


I 
2. TROLLEY 5. DOMESTIC BOILER 
3. GAS COOKER 6. FUME EXTRACTOR 


its grace of line, its range of colours and unit arrangement ensure that an 


“English Rose” Kitchen reflects YOUR personality — for no two “English 


Sg In the “English Rose” kitchen the furnishings and 
Rose” kitchens are exactly alike. appliances are of uniform dimension, colouf and 
styling. There are no untidy ups and downs, colour 
and design variations and dirt-collecting gaps as with 
a miscellany of different maker’s products — yet the 
cost is so very little more! “English Rose”’ includes 
sink units, floor cabinets, wall cupboards, refrigera- 
tors, gas or electric cooker, domestic boiler, air 
conditioning and serving trolley 


THE “ENGLISH ROSE” DESIGN SERVICE 

WILI SUBMIT, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, 

A PLAN. AND COLOURED DRAWING 

Rose by courtesy of SHOWING HOW YOUR KITCHEN CAN BE 
Weldon's Ladies’ Journal TRANSFORMED 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


C.S.A. INDUSTRIES LIMITED - WARWICK 
London Showrooms: 229/231 Regent Street, W.1. Telephone REGent 2435 








What you'll be wearing in 1957 


LFT'’S BE REALISTIC about overcoats. With 
most men it’s a Once in three years pur 
chase. And, unless you're in the super-tax 
income bracket, it should be equally 
appropriate for town or country wear. To 
meet this need for overcoats that must 
have as many years of good style as they 
have of wear in them, Austin Reeds have 
selected traditional materials and tailored 
them in orthodox styles The result is 
overcoats, any of which will keep you well 
turned out for at least three winters in the 
day-to-day business of making money or 
at the point-to-point losing it 

Illustrated are two models that will be 
as correct in 1957 as they are now. The 
single breasted overcoat ts of West of 
England Saxony, in grey or brown. Inset 
sleeves and straight back set you up nicely 
even when your hands are plunged into the 
1050 


spacious pockets. Yours in warm com- 
panionship for 19 gns 

Rather more formal, 
stricted to occasions or places, is the 
Huddersfield Saxony double-breasted 
overcoat. It’s slightly waisted and there 
are shades of Oxford grey or navy to choose 
from. This is yours for 16 gns 


though not re- 


These are two from the 
multitude of overcoats arrayed for your 
inspection at all Austin Reed shops. It 
will be our pleasure to help you on with 
any number of them. The long and short 
of it is, we have your size and fit in the style 
of overcoat you'll still like to be seen wear- 
ing three years hence 


suggestions 


AUSTIN REED 
GY Regent Sliect 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


LONDON TELEPHONE REGENT 6789 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD a Cot" 
LONDON ti 


A gracious welcome to your guests 
20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
New York 


EXCELSIOR WINE ©O., 1§0 BROADWAY 








heah es rance, in workmanship, in favour and mma. 
‘¢igar+- El, TROVADOR— stands alone. |. 





THIS DRY SHAVER 
GIVES A CLOSER 
SHAVE 


i 


/ 


Shaving Head 
. i) MW = 

gets hairs at eZ 

all angles. S 


Yes, here it is ! The electric 
dry shaver you've been 
waiting for—the new 
*Philishave’! It not only 
gives a quicker, easier and 
cleaner shave than ever: it 
also gives a really close 
shave—due to the ex- /( 
clusive BI-AX Shaving /J)¥@ 
Head which gets hairs jj 

at all angles. 


/ 





36,000 genuine shaving 
actions a minute 


The exclusive BI-AX 
Shaving Head has two 
6-bladed cutters. These 
rotate at very bigh speed, 
giving 36,000 shaving 
actions a minute 


Easier, quicker, smoother 


The ‘ Philishave’ fits the shape of 
your hand, so you can hold it in 
comfort at every angle—another 
reason why it's easier and quicker 
to get that smoother shave 








Gentle 
Skin Stretcher 


he rim of the BI-AX 
Shaving Head is slightly 
raised. As you hold it to 
your face it gently 
stretches the skin so that 
hairs are exposed for 
much closer shaving. 


Remember, the ‘ Philishave’— 
with its super-efficient cutting 
action — works quite differ- 
ently from any other dry 
shaver. What is more, all hairs 
are properly trapped—so there 
is no mess of any kind. No 
wonder it is the dry shaver 
with the biggest world sale ! 


£7.9.3 (tax pais) 


COMPLETE WITH 
CASE OR POUCH 


- PH ! Li PS AC/DC 110-130 and 200-250v. 


PHILISHAWE 


DRY SHAVER 


RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS RADIOGRAMS & RECORD 
PLAYERS - LAMPS - GRAMOPHONE RECORDS, ETC. 














PRILIPS ELECTRICAL ITD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESRURY AVENUE LO’ 





Getting down to the rust, Mr. Toogood ? 


The man about the house shares with industry a constant concern in limiting 

damage from rust and corrosion. Phosphoric acid, made by Albright & Wilson, 

is the basis for many rust-removal techniques — from the large scale factory processes, 
capable of cleaning tanks or railway trucks, to the bottles of branded rust-removers which are 


an effective answer to the problem of removing rust in and around our homes. 


Chemicals for Industry QUO SACLE ad 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD + 49 PARK LANE + LONDON 
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If you care for have you ever enjoyed a 


the better things 








REAL 
Pink 





. you, who know the satisfaction of a day 
with dog and gun. . . who relish the 
delicacy of a fine wine or a carefully 

chosen cigar . . . for you especially PESCO 
underwear is made--in pure wool or silk-and- 
wool—to satisfy your discerning taste. Name and 
address of nearest stockist gladly sent on request the real thing—mixed to the original 
recipe—is so different because it’s made 
with the one and only 


SS yell care fort UNBEAWEAR fpevannapeltn 


SCOTLAND * pervect .- plain (with water) or pink, or with tonic, vermouth, 
: @Pi4 cordials, et 





PETER SCOTT _T HAWICK 





How to keep your hair 


handsome all day 


It takes only 20 seconds a day to massage 


your hair with ‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair Tonic, 
but what a world of difference! With Dry 
Scalp checked, your hair looks naturally 
healthy, stays well-groomed all day. 
Vaseline’ Hair Tonic costs only 2 6, o1 
double the quantity at 39. 
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Darcuna 


aecommy 
UNDERWEAR FOR men 


A unique combination of high grade wool 
and cotton spun together to ensure warmth 
and exceptionally long wear. Soft to the 
touch, good to look at and non-irritant. 
Vests—Round Neck Short Sleeves about 30/64. 
Trunks—Elastic Waist 2¢/-. Available alsco— 


Button Front Short or Long Sleeve Vests, 
Pants and Drawers. 


If unable to obtain write to Dept. ‘P.’, Two Steeples Lid., Wigston, Leicestershire 








Apples for 
health ..so 


for me 


An apple a day is the first rule of good health. Bulmer’s 
cider is made from the juice of ripe fresh apples; to drink it 
each day is a pleasant way of keeping fit. When you are 
tired or thirsty you will be delighted to feel how a glass of 
Bulmer’s refreshes you. 

Bulmer’s —the most popular cider of all 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 
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Busy men know that hait an hour with a SUMLOCK 
consultant is time well spent . . . Because figuring 
the SUMLOCK way can transfer a load of routine 
office work from senior executives to junior staff 


and with absolute safety! 


ALWAYS SEE THE MAN FROM SUMLOCK! 


SUMLOCK LIMITED 1 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 1331 


Branches in: Belfast, Birmingham, Brisiol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester 


Newcastle, Nottingham, Sheffield, Southampton. 
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In steel tubes 


* Vhis one, for example, is the 
Accles & Pollock’s ideas sale of in cnngley fer Wecogio inion 


steel tubes required for experimerts 


with a retractable self-bailing apparatus, 


* 
d Ways hold Waler for small racing yachts 


Accles & Pollock Lid Oldbury Birmu g ham « 4 ympany akers and mar ipulators of precision tubes in plain carbon, a 
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If it’s a matter of how to 


fasten one thing to another... 


...get in touch with Gh KEN 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
Bolt and Nut Division: Atlas Works, Darlaston, $. Staffs. Phone: Dariaston 28 
Screw Division: Box 24, Heath Streer, Birmingham, '8. Phone: Smethwick 144) 


25 YEARS 
A PUBLIC COMPANY 


1929-1954 
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WN S 
| a V 3 In 1954 Pye Limited is proud to celebrate its 
y \ | twenty-fifth anniversary as a Public Company 


\ SQ | The re-establishment in 1929 of the original firm 
~ COTC H LI U E U R 28) | of W. G. Pye Limited marks the beginning of 
Q % “ that impressive development that has to-day 


brought Pye to the forefront of the world’s 


= > 


electronic industry. In Cambridge as long ago 
as 1896 the late W. G. Pye, the founder of the 


original firm, began to manufacture scientific 


Al 


instruments for laboratory use. This long un- 
broken association with Cambridge, with its 
traditionally high standards of engineering and 
craftsmanship and its enterprising scientific re- 
search, has been a constant source of inspiration 
to the Company. Throughout the world to-day, 
4 Pye electronic equipment is relied upon for its 
high-quality manufacture and advanced tech- 


nical design. 
OT En am CAMBRIDGE 
— , me \ YP | q The Centre of 


Scientific Research 


F: ‘ a writ t i % > 
GC sight tt gladelen the heart of mau! bc. 
RONALD MORRISON & CO. LTD. COINSURGH AER LIMITED OF CAMBRIDGE 
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One of the world's 
largest typewriter 


manufacturers 


& 
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OLYMPIA BUSINESS PARES Se CO. ut. 


71, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Tel.: TEMple Bar 9656. Grams.; Olympiatyp, Westcer 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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Angela arched her wrist 

“I say—he gave you a watch!” cried her friend, “Isn't it sweet!” 
“This is a Baume’ answered Angela, “And William chose it 

for its good name, its record—(125 years of Swiss craftsmanship) 
and its reputation for absolute reliability.” 

“Oh,” said her friend. “Still—it is awfully sweet looking.” 


ou know them. well BAUME ©) the Jood watilr 


THEY ARE THE COUPLE who live just down the road. : 
Theirs may be quite an ordinary house, bought BAUME & OO, LTD., LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 
through a building society, but they have managed 
to transform it into something very much out of the 
ordinary. Working on it themselves, with paint and 
with wallpaper, furnishing it with care and—yes, 
with love—they have given it character and a 
beauty of its own, All this they have done on a 
limited budget—an achievement, they would be 


the first to admit, which owes much to the help of * e. iy 
House Beautiful. . J nt va 15/ 


House Beautiful 


is a magazine with a wide readership amongst people who, though 
their incomes may be limited, like to furnish and decorate their homes 
with originality and imagination. With the other well-known peri- 
odicals published by The National Magazine Company Limited, 
House Reautiful shares one positive aim—to contribute something to 
the art of living graciously and well in this crowded century. 





The National Magazine Company 
Limited 


e8/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 4501 


Publishers of : GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VANITY FAIR 
HARPER’S BAZAAR HOUSE SEAUTIFUL 
THE CONNOISSEUR SHE 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 


Proprietors of; THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
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‘Still living in the kettle age?’ 


—asks Mr.Therm 


Is your kitchen work slowed down by the time it takes—time after time—to 
boil a kettle or a saucepan of water ? Have you wondered how long it takes 
before those few steps between stove and sink become miles and miles, as 
the days go by? Madam, you need—you deserve—one of Mr. Therm’s 
instantaneous sink water-heaters. Easily fitted and as neat and small as its 





price, a gas sink heater gives you an endless quantity of 

( hot water at the turn of the tap. Here is your freedom from 
cold water drudgery. Here is the tap that gives you new 
leisure as well as hot water. Call at your gas showrooms 
to find out how soon and how well an instantaneous sink 
beater can get to work for you! 


ao tti GAS! 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION'S COAL 
Issued by the Gas Council 
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Though Dettol is so widely used by surgeons and doctors 


in our hospitals, maternity homes and clinics, it must 


not be thought that Dettol is exclusively a specialist 
antiseptic. 

On the contrary, those very properties which have won 
for Dettol an established place in modern hospital practice, 
are those properties, precisely, which make it most suitable 
for use in your own home. Learn from the hospital. 
Keep ‘Dettol’ always handy, and wherever infection 


threatens, use it promptly. 


DETTOL 


THE SAFE Wary To SAFETY 


From all Chemists 





Vol. CCNNVIT No. 5951 


OLITICAL propagandists were 
puzzled at Mr. Gaitskell’s victory 
over Mr. Bevan for the party 
treasurership. Some think that Mr. 
Bevan has appeared too seldom on 
television; others, not seldom enough. 


A Little Lower than the Angels 
Mopest_ty enough, B.O.A.C. air- 
crews who fly livestock about the world 
are claiming an extra seven shillings an 
hour. They complain that they have to 
fly obsolescent aircraft; that they act as 
animal-keepers; that they take their 


— 


meals in “obnoxious and degrading” 
conditions; and that the smell that 
hangs about them makes them shunned 
by their companions. It is possible that 
the animals also dislike flying in aircraft, 
obsolescent or otherwise, and taking 
their meals in cages, and being guarded 
by B.O.A.C. aifcrews, and being per- 
manently separated from their com- 
panions; but then they have no union. 


Tears in the Paint 

Unper the heading “Polychloro- 
trifluoroethylene coatings,” a _ trade 
journal begins a paragraph pathetically 
with “ Polymeric chlorotrifluoroethylene 
is difficult to get into a form suitable for 
coatings.” For one thing, the calcula- 
tions take up so much room. 


Going with a Bang 

WITH rare exceptions, 
authorities are entering whole-heartedly 
into the fun of Civil Defence. London 
has already enjoyed two grand parades, 
with two more to come, Brighton is 
having a procession with two bands on 
the lawn of the Royal Pavilion, and 
Bristol plans a firework display on the 


municipal 


Q 


Bristol Rovers Football Ground. Last 
Thursday saw a brilliant company at 
Cardiff attending the City’s first Civil 
Defence Ball, and other enjoyable 
functions, including a searchlight tattoo 
at Luton, are promised this month. 
Only Torquay has let down the general 
level of merrymaking: all they managed 
there was a Sunday night drum-head 


service. 


No Jackpot 

Cicaretre machines shortly to re- 
appear on our railway stations are 
expected to work much as they did 
before the war, the customer putting a 
coin in the slot and receiving his 
cigarettes and change. The only change 
is that there won't be so much. 


Tickle of the Stethoscope 

Tuat baffling Mona Lisa smile, says 
a doctor speaking to the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology, was probably caused by a 





lump in the sitter’s throat. The welcome 
diagnosis is long overdue, and art- 
connoisseurs of 


lovers who are also 
comedy in medicine may now also have 
some idea of what the Laughing 


Cavalier was laughing at. 


False Note 

Suots in a Russian film soon to be 
televised for British children show 
Russian boys and girls reading Oliver 
Twist and David Copperfield. ‘This 
attempt by Moscow’s propagandists to 
exemplify the East-West handclasp of 
youth slips up badly. Our kiddies will 
only take young Russians to their hearts 
when they see them reading healthy 
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British comics, and then rushing out 
to the local graveyard in search of a 
twelve-foot monster with iron teeth 


Looking Ahead 


Just published are the examiners’ 
reports on a penmanship tutoring course 
organized by a firm making electronic 
equipment for atomic piles, guided 
weapons and automatic computers ; they 
speak of a marked improvement in the 
legibility of handwriting. This augurs 
encouragingly for the post-atomic age, 
when the new designers of automatic 
computers, guided weapons and atomic 
piles will have to start their cave writing 


from scratch. 


Setback in the City 
WHEN a chartered surveyor 
With erudite air 
Has approved your foundations and 
drains, 
It seems a bit thick 
That some clot with a pick 
Should identify Roman remains 


It’s the Same in Spain 

Ir has been decided, reports the 
Prestatyn Weekly, that Dyserth Castle 
should no longer be listed in official 
guide-books as a tourist attraction, 
because of complaints received from 
overseas visitors “who had been misled 
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into believing that 
existed.”” ‘Though most of them turned 


hack, of course, as soon as they saw 
there was no duke outside collecting the 














the castle still 


money. 


Tip Taken 

Wipe sympathy will be felt for Mr 
Harold Macmillan over the recent 
burglary at his country house near East 








Grinstead; but it was obviously asking 
for trouble when he said in his party 
political broadcast: “Let all of us--I 
really do mean all of us--own and 
enjoy more and more of the things 
which used to be called luxuries . . .” 


Nub 

Roap casualties can be lamented, but 
no one can deny that vigorous efforts 
are being made to get at the root of the 
problem. Perhaps one of the most 
searching analyses appears in the recent 


0.se) 





Metropolitan Police report, which says 
that the major cause of accidents on the 
roads is “ some error or misjudgment by 
one or more of those involved.” 


Higher the Fewer 

An item of gossip in the Daily 
Telegraph points out that M. Bech has 
been Luxembourg’s Foreign Minister 
for twenty-cight years, and Minister of 
Vineyards as well for most of that time. 
It adds graciously: “In both capacities 
he has concentrated on quality rather 
than quantity.”” The comment is not 
entirely clear. It is easy to understand 
that a shrewd Vineyards Minister 
should produce small quantities of high 
quality wine, but what high quality 
commodity should the shrewd Foreign 
Minister produce small quantities of 
peace, war, talk, charm, air-travel 
mileage, sheer diplomacy or names for 
the business man’s hat? 


Way Out 

‘Two thousand girl 
conference asked what 
boss who grumbles, and were told, 
“Leave him alone, and if that doesn’t 
work try a smile and a kind word.” 
Then try the Labour Exchange. 


secretaries im 
to do with the 


Pre-wetting, Naturally 

Dispose of radio-active dust? 

The poser was for long discussed. 

One simply had to beat (or bust) 
The atom’s ugly daughter. 


‘The men of Harwell had no key; 

Nor had the pundits of C.D. 

Until they all glanced out to sea. . . 
You wash it off with water. 


HAIR-MEN 


LTHOUGH for a couple of 
hours it looked unpleasantly 
like deadlock at Brighton, the 

consensus is that tact and common sense 
have triumphed to avert crisis and make 
after all a big success of the Fifth World 
Congress of the Confédération Inter- 
nationale de la Coiffure. 

It is, of course, open to anyone to 
claim that the international hair-do 
situation is somehow easier, or at any 
rate less significant, than the other 
situations. Examination proves this 
view superficial. 

It is important to realize at the outset 
that this Fifth World Championship of 
the Confédération de la Coiffure had set 
itself new goals; for the first time a 
man's hair style World Championship 
was organized: in three sections, 

Printed directions to the competitors 
stated that in the “English style” 
partings “‘may be at left, right or centre. 
The style must be suitable for the 
model's features.” 

The “sculptured style’’ is defined 
as a “ modern haircut having a marked 
artistic tendency but without being 
effeminate.”’ In the free style models 
were “supplied by the organizers and 
allotted by ballot.”’ 

Countries originally competing—as 
paid-up members in good standing of 
the Confédération—were Britain (with 
four hundred delegates), France, (whose 
team has won all the previous biennial 


“vavie 


$4 pot” 


- «A 


“7 knote, 


I know, but we've got to 
start sometchere.” 
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IN CONFERENCE 


contests), Italy, Belgium, Austria, 
Germany, and a combined Scandinavian 
delegation. 

Then, just after Brighton Corpora- 
tion had begun to relax a little, confident 
that things were running smoothly 
along in the Brighton manner, there 
came a cable from Belgrade. It said that 
a Yugoslav delegation of Coiffeurs was 
on the way, and intended to “ take part.” 

No one was exactly sure whether 
“take part” meant that the hairdressers 
of Belgrade, Zagreb, and——last but not 
least—Koton were going to watch the 
other seven nations hair-doing the male 
and female models (twenty-five per 
nation) or meant that they wanted to 
hair-style competitively and possibly 
win something. 

Yugoslav Coiffeurs are, of course, 
popular figures everywhere ; on the ether 
hand rules are rules, and the stricter- 
minded element among the other 
Coiffeurs was worried by the fact that 
the Yugoslavs were not members of 
the Confédération, and had not made 
any definite statement of intention to 
contribute to its funds. 

Further complicating the position 
was the last-minute news that thirty 
big American hair-men who have been 
touring Europe, under the leadership 
of Mr. Bernard Az Guro, were going to 
turn up in Brighton for the affair. 

Did they aim to compete too? 

Just as these difficulties were being 
ironed out the Scandinavians who, 
everyone quite naturally supposed, were 
bringing their own twenty-five Scandi- 
navian beauties with them, disclosed 
that they were relying on Brighton to 
provide these. 

The Corporation, fagged but resolute, 
sent a local Butlin 
Camp: idea being that a deal could be 


man to see the 


made by which winners of last week's 
Butlin beauty show could stay beside 
the sea and have their hair done by these 
Norwegians. 

There was general agreement with the 
words of Mr. Joseph Eaton, President 
of the National Hairdressers’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, when he said: 
“When we return home, victors and 
vanquished, we shall have known the 
thrill of the fight, but whoever may win, 
let us remember that it is the spirit of 
the event that matters most.” 
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THE CONCERT OF EUROPE 
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The Nine-Power Conference on European defence has been meeting in the music room at Lancaster House 





Du Coté de Chez Hill Bs 


LWAYS lots of nice stuff in the 
papers, of course, and as quite 
nicest of the current semester | 

nominate the story of London Gang 
Boss and Criminal Chief William 
Charles Hill, now being serially told by 
him to widely-loved Sunday newspaper 
The People. 

It’s reassuring. 
helps us to realize that despite the 
difficulties and dangers still confronting 
us as a nation, things haven't been in 
vain, Mr. Hill’s simple affirmation that 


It’s heartening. It 


he gets his “‘50-guinea suits from the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s own tailor” is 
surely a sufficiently trenchant rejoinder 
to those faint hearts who doubt the 
continuing vitality of this democracy 
of ours. 

That’s fine, but, as any duke will 
tell you, the country wasn’t built on 
50-guinea suits. ‘There’s a lot more 
to the British character than that. It’s 
the little things that often count for so 
much, so very much more, adding up 
to that 


quality which one is not 
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ashamed, 1 hope, to call “English- 
gentlemanly-ness.” 

And here we have a statement by Mr. 
Hill himself. “I have only once,” he 
says, looking most awfully fit in sun- 
glasses and shorts on the Riviera, “shot 
a man in my life.” 

I think we can all of us learn a lesson 
from that. It may, at first sight, seem to 
suggest an almost impossible ideal of 
conduct, something most of us are 
never going to be able to live up to, so 
we tend to despair, and commence 
shooting heavily again, weakly excusing 
ourselves on the ground that we're only 
human and we can’t all be Hills. 

But in the very next sentence Hill, 
never a man to demand the impossible 
or ask others to do what he would not do 
himself, quietly shows the way. ‘ We,”’ 
he says, “prefer razors or chivs”’ 
specially sharpened knives—‘‘or, in a 
really choppers and 
hammers.” 

And mind you, this isn’t some long- 
haired crank, or head-in-the-clouds 
doctrinaire speaking. 
considered view of a practical man. 


rough house, 


This is the 


There may be some who will feel that 
Mr. Hill's attitude to his environment 
occasionally borders on the quixotic or 
whimsical, as in his account of how, 
when reporter Duncan Webb “was 
working on one of his exposures for The 
People, | was offered £5,000 to bump 
him off—£1,000 down and the balance 
when the job was done.” 

Many people—-but how 
undiscriminating many people are! 
would have thrust the £1,000 into one 
pocket and a serviceable razor into the 
other, and been off to sec Mr. Webb 
without giving the matter a second 
Noi so Hill. He had reasons, 

judged sufficient, for not 


hasty and 


thought. 
which he 
accepting the offer. 

In justification of his refusal, he says 
“IT respect Webb, and | had no time for 
the dirty rats he was exposing.” 

His non possumus vias firm to the 


point of brusqueness. “I told the 


character who contacted me that I'd cut 
his ears off if | saw him again.” 

But it is as a mender of broken homes, 
an averter of domestic tragedy, that Mr. 
Hill is seen at his genial best, combining 
old-time 


qualities and functions of 


curate and modern social worker. 
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He records—and it is a 
statistics which will be of keen interest 
that during the past cighteen 


piece of 


to many 
months he has been approached by no 
fewer than three hundred jealous hus- 
bands asking him to put in an estimate 
for the job of taking their wives’ lovers 
for a ride, and prepared to pay really 
attractive sums in legal tender for work 
well done. 

Mr. Hill’s method in this type of 
situation was generally to take “a down 
payment of a couple of hundred quid or 
so, and forget the proposition.”” In a 
spirit of what some may feel to be 
almost morbid self-criticism, if they are 
the kind of people who take things like 
that, he remarks that this could, “in 
a way,” be deemed “unscrupulous.” 

However, one may dismiss that as 
evidence merely of hyper-sensitivity, 
when one learns that if the husband's 
seems a fair one, I may 


proposition “ 
send someone to have a chat with the 
victim, and get him to see the error of 
his ways. He generally does,”” Mr. Hill 
is able modestly to note. 

















“May I come in for a moment? I’m 
a friend of Mr. Hill.” 

“Hill?” 

“Billy Hill, 


London's underworld,” 


undisputed king of 


“Oh, yes, yes, yes. Won't you . 
sit down?” 

“Thanks awfully. I do hope you 
won't think I’m butting in or anything. 
It is rather delicate actually, in point of 
fact. But I always think it’s best to be 
frank things, 
don’t you?” 

“Which? What? How? 

“Well, old man, it’s about your... 
with Mrs. Oadleigh, 


perfectly about these 


friendship 
actually,” 

“Golly! D'you mean Mr. Hill is 
interested in her?” 

“Tc’s just that Mr. 
asked Mr. Hill to act for him 
unofficially, mind you.” 

“Oadleigh knows? Ah well, perhaps 
it’s all for the best. Out in the open. 
We love cach other, | tell you. If he 
insists on divorcing her she and I can 
face the music together.”’ 
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Oadleigh has 
quite 


“T wonder if you quite realize how 
awfully narrow minded Oadleigh is? 
I'd call him the possessive type. He 
thinks it would be so much simpler to 
have you bumped—-not to put too fine 
4 point on it—off.” 

“But I say, look here, Mr. Hill 
wouldn't do a thing like that. Only shot 
one man in his life. He wouldn't want 
to spoil his score-card on my account,” 

“Ha-ha! Of course not. All the same, 
you can’t expect Mr. Hill altogether to 
condone, let alone sympathize, with 
your behaviour. I imagine he takes th 
view that while we may deplore the 
essentially primitive passion of jealousy, 
we are not ipso facto compelled to 
countenance moral laxity. ‘Too much of 
that sort of thing nowadays as it is, old 
man,” 

“But we 
ecstatically.”’ 

“Quite. But 
Would Mrs. Oadleigh go on loving a 
man with no ears?” 

“No ears?” 

“No ears at all.” 


love each other—madly, 


look at it this way 
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“I see you're interested in this little 
gadget of mine. Man in Soho sharpens 
them for me specially. Very old firm, 
conscientious, no scamped work, and 
you get individual attention. I hate a 
blunt chiv.” 

But there’s always a fly in the 
ointment, and the dark side of the 
whole situation is that Mr. Hill says 
that he is now going to retire. ‘This is 
indeed disquicting news, and may be 
seen—-particularly abroad—as a criti- 
cism of our whole system of Life and 
Labour. If men like Mr. Hill are going 
to be considered too old at forty-three, 
where are we? 

Some will say that if Mr. Hill 
chooses to settle down with his First 
Editions, a few choice pictures, his 
garden and his memories, that is his 
affair. In my view such a course, at a 
time like this, savours of self-indulgence. 

Suppose he does retire. Next thing 
you know, some coarse-grained upstart 
is going to take over, and people will get 
their ears slashed off before they have 
time to explain they had no idea the 
yirl was even én ‘Torquay at the time. 

In these days when, especially in 
America, there is far too much head- 
shaking and pessimism about Britain’s 
future, we need people like Mr. Hill, if 
only to convince our American cousins 


that there are some fields of endeavour 
in which the Old Country still stands 
pre-eminent. 

And in that connection | really must 
take very sharp exception to the 
analogy—however loose and general 
which Mr. Hill, in his opening statement 
to The People, seems inclined to draw 
between himself and Scarface Al 
Capone, late of Chicago, Illinois. 

I cannot believe that Mr. Hill ever 
knew Mr. Capone personally, or that if 
he had done so he would have cared to 
compare himself to that individual. 

As a correspondent of The Times | 
saw a good deal of Mr. Capone in the 
old days at the Lexington Hotel, 
Chicago—good old days, but oh! the 
noise and the people. I hope I shall not 
be accused of narrow national prejudice, 
or of imagining that because a thing isn’t 
British it’s no good, if I say that I 
formed the very definite impression 
that Mr. Capone was not a particularly 
nice man. 
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Quite apart from all that monotonous 
shooting, he was a crashing bore, and 
given half a chance would boom away 
like a banker about the opportunities 
offered by the American Way of Life. 
His idea of a witty joke was to invite 
people to dinner and then shampoo 
their heads with champagne. Good fun 
in its way, of course; but a limited way. 

He couldn’t take a joke, either. One 
night his sister, who wed one of the 
Diamond gang, went up with a party of 
friends to a night club on the Lake 
shore to do some moonlight bathing, 
and the night-club proprietor, a friend 
of Mr. Capone, provided them all. with 
those trick swim-suits that dissolved in 
the water, provoking mirth at the time. 

When he heard of it, pompous old 
Capone took umbrage at a fancied slur, 
sulked for hours, and then shot the 
night-club man. 

My point is that in the Hill country 
of Soho none of that would have 
happened, 


Sir Robert Fraser's Song 


(With acknowledgments to Sir William Gilbert) 


HEN I got my degree I sought success 
On the Daily Herald (run by Odhams Press). 
I plugged away till I got to the stage 
Of writing little pieces on the leader-page. 
And those little pieces had so little for to say 
That now I am the Ruler of the L.T.A. 


My leaders caused such a mild sensation 
‘That I went to the Ministry of Information, 
Where the war kept everyone glued to their chairs 
Writing communiqués on current affairs. 

I could be so vague in a communiqué 

That now I am the Ruler of the 1.T.A. 


The Ministry shrank so alarminglee 

That by just staying on I became D.G. 

The taxpayers’ money I generously spent 

In publishing pamphlets for the Government. 
‘The pamphlets | published were so far from gay 
That now I am the Ruler of the L'T.A. 


So Civil Servants all, if you wish to shine 

In the independent television line, 

If you want to ensure that the TV screen 

Gives the best entertainment that ever was seen, 
Keep well out of entertainment’s way, 
And you all may be Rulers of the 1.T.A.! 
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A Friend Writes 


SATURDAY 

T. H. B. de B. writes; | am surprised 
that your very knowledgeable obituary 
of “Stubby” Mahon-Mahon made no 
reference to his horsemanship. It was 
impeccable, Many a time have | seen 
him remounting with a warrior’s glint 
in his steel-blue eye and no more in the 
way of “giving rein to his feclings” 
than a wryly humorous imprecation in 
his beloved Latin. I never knew his 
work in the City at first hand, but I can 
well believe it was impeccable also. 

Mrs. Hilda Trewt writes: Nobody 
who knew Ponsonby Mahon-Mahon 
only in the House of Commons knew the 
real man. ‘That was seen only when 
amid the pines and windmills of his 
own Layton Puxleigh he dispensed his 
inimitable hospitality. No trouble was 
too great for him as he demonstrated to 
his guests the intricacies of a new 
milking-counter in the Home Farm or 
led them from bird’s nest to bird’s nest 
amid the high-flung branches of Upper 


By R. G. 


Wood. After dinner there would be 
much good talk as the redwood logs 
blazed in the great fireplace, their flames 
reflected in the wonderful Montelimar 
furniture, the finest set outside Cincin- 
nati in the opinion of more than one 
savant in such matters. I cannot close 
without referring to Her whose delicate 
hands dispensed so many precious cups 
of afternoon tea and whose gay laugh 
and shimmering sympathy were ever 
at the disposal of those who were proud 
to be called her friends—and who was 
not? 

Sir Maxton Bramwell writes: Sir 
Ponsonby Mahon-Mahon had a mind 
of ruthless integrity. Superb critical 
powers, great industry and a sharp eye 
for the inadequacies of an ill-thought- 
out scheme made him a formidable 
chief. He did not suffer fools gladly. 
Weak Ministers were occasionally a 
little worried by their alarming 
subordinate; good Ministers took ad- 
vantage of his driving force. It needed 


G. 
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time to pierce behind the austere reserve 
and discover what lay there; but it 
could be done. 

T. writes: Your 
Mahon-Mahon was in Baxter's is 
incorrect. Throughout his school 
career he was a leading member of The 
Fairway. 1 well remember the impartial 
strictness with which he administered 
justice as House Captain. It was 
believed that he had a lot to do with 
bringing the weaknesses of “Scotty”’ 
Fanshawe to the Governors’ attention. 
The appointment of his great successor, 
Canon Barnes-Grindle, met with his 
fuilest approval. 

MONDAY 

W. F. and V. F. write: T. H. B. de B. 
is wrong in saying that Mahon-Mahon’s 
eyes were steel-bluc. Except in anger, 
when they took on a curious red tinge 
like crimson lake, they were battleship 
grey. In your necessarily abridged 
account of his career you did not 
mention that for eight months in 1919 


statement that 


“All that messin’ about wi? the clock ‘as fair upset the milkin’ machine!” 
432 
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he combined the appointments of 
Budapest Correspondent of The 
Morning Post and Financial Adviser to 
the Ruthenian Settlement Commission. 

Lady K. writes: 1 shall never forget 
the long evenings at Layton Puxleigh. 
After a strenuous day and a dinner that 
was never allowed to become tedious, 
one sat till late with one’s fellow visitors 
—there were always new faces 
listening to one’s host give a pungent 
commentary on men and affairs illus- 
trated from the varied experience of a 
lifetime. 
‘TUESDAY 

Mr. 7. J. Jones writes; | cannot agree 
that Sir Ponsonby Mahon-Mahon’s 
eyes were ever battleship grey. ‘They 
were a purplish blue that could become 
almost a heather mixture. I am rather 
surprised that no reference has been 
made to his scholarship. His collection 
of early printed editions of Priscian, 
formed at a time when there was little 
competition in the sale room, was always 
open to inspection by students, to whom 
he was untiring in his assistatice. The 
pressure of business, and of active 
participation in local affairs, left little 
time for any exhaustive contribution to 
learning; but the catalogue of the 
collection, prepared under his super- 
vision by Miss Kaye Coram, shows that 
had his life provided more opportunities 
for such work it would have reached a 
high standard of thoroughness. 

ff. writes: Sir Ponsonby was a sturdy 
friend to Tombways, the Haven of 
Peace for the Aged near his beautiful 
home. He gave abundantly of his hard- 
pressed time and never missed a meeting 
of the Board or the Appeals Committee. 
He was ever active in proposals for the 
good order of our little community. 
Every Sunday, often accompanied by 
his week-end guests, he visited each of 
our Bedesmen and questioned him on 
his doings of the week. It was owing to 
his inspiration that the ‘Tombways 
Branch of the local Conservative Asso- 
ciation was founded and he was never 
so happy as when taking the chair at its 
meetings or addressing the members 
on those questions of Fiscal Policy he 
had made his own. “A friend has gone 
fra’ us.” 
WEDNESDAY 

W. writes: As the matter has been 
raised in your columns, I feel I must 
mention in the interests of biographical 
accuracy that Sir Ponsonby Mahon- 


“Gad, sir, vertical take-off! Revolutionary!’ 


Mahon’s left eye was glass, a relic of 
over-confidence on safari as a young 
man. The many triumphs of the 
taxidermist’s art that stand amid the 
brake and copse of Layton Puxleigh 
testify to his success in overcoming this 
temperamental imperfection. 

Mr. Luke Gale writes: The keynote 
of “Podgy’’ Mahon-Mahon’s complex 
nature was generosity. When one was 
invited to Layton Puxleigh, an in- 
vitation that was a veritable royal 
command, how boylike he was in his 
reception of praise! It warmed his 
heart to have the ingenuities of his 
model farm fully appreciated, to find 
the rarities of his treasured library 
estimated at their true worth, to sec his 

433 


eager hospitality received with enjoy 
ment and gratitude. To such as 
penetrated into the inner chamber of 
his being his generosity was limited 
neither in feeling nor in expression 
He would not wish his manifold 
kindnesses to be blazed abroad; but 
many have left his presence lighter in 
heart and heavier in purse. 

Captain P. Waters writes: Nacy a 
week passed during the Session but 
that... R. G. G. Pri 


A a 


Mile in Four Minutes 


“Wanted, pair of steps; state price and 
run.”’—Advertisement in Leicester Mercur 
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eee And Afterwards at the Reception By H. F. ELLIS 


ORMOSA is a trouble-centre, a 
plague-spot, a running sore. It 
is a thorn in the side of Peking. 
There can be no real peace in the Far 
East so long as this open canker con- 
tinues to prick China’s bamboo curtain. 

Agreed. 

On the other hand, quondam general - 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek sits entrenched 
on the island with his supporters and 
shows no signs of emigrating farther. 
“7’y suis,” he says, “j'y reste’; but he 
says it in Chinese, which is an extra- 
ordinarily intractable language. 

Awkward. 

On the third hand, the American 
Seventh Fleet is hovering about the 
neighbourhood in pursuance of its 
government's declared determination 
not to allow the ex-generalissimo to be 
pushed off his island. The presence of 
this fleet has not escaped the notice of 
the Admirals of the Chinese People’s 


Navy, who will no doubt have marked 
its position on their maps and taken 
such other measures as occurred to them. 

Very well. ‘The problem must be 
confronted. It must be outfaced. It 
must be approached in a spirit of peace- 
ful co-existence, based on strength, 
with a willingness to see all sides of the 
question and a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the natural aspirations of all 
concerned, At the same time, the fears 
of those who are not concerned must be 
given due weight. 

Admitting this, what is the solution 
put forward by the man in the street in 
this country? None. ‘The man in the 
street is too busy trying to find 
somewhere to park his car. He is also 
dogged by ignorance. He knows that 


Mao Tse-tung was last week re-clected 
President of the Chinese Republic. He 
is aware, too (for he reads his paper 
carefully), that the Dalai Lama was on 





the same day clected to the Standing 
Committee of the National People’s 
Congress; and this last item may well 
have given as severe a shock to his ro- 
mantic notions of ‘Tibet as if he had heard 
that the Abominable Snowman had 
joined the Coal Board. But he is cloudy 
about Formosa and the natural aspira- 
tions of Formosans. If he has any views 
at all he probably thinks that, since 
Mao ‘Tse-tung’s Chinese and Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Chinese do not see eye to 
eye on all points, it is a good thing that 
there is some sea between them, and a 
still better thing that the Seventh Fleet 
is around to see that nobody crosses it. 
‘The man in the street is a contemptible 
creature, unfit to co-exist with anybody. 

Fortunately, there is one man who 
has a clear-cut solution of all these 
difficulties. Mr. Attlee is not a man in 
the street, and he has the added advan- 
tage of having recently visited China and 
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learnt the facts. He is not inclined to 
believe that the Chinese nationalist 
movement will become imperialist and 
“seek to extend itself over South-East 
Asia,”” because he feels that “with 600 
million people to deal with, China 
would not want to add to her burdens.” 
The theory that a nation with a large 
and rapidly expanding population is too 
busy counting itself to want to extend 
its territories is new and of immense 
importance; if it had been known to the 
Romans, for instance, Gibbon would 
have been saved a great deal of laborious 
work. Mr. Attlee feels, however, that 
China ought to stop counting long 
enough to add Formosa to her burdens, 
and he knows the way to set about it. 
“The right thing to do,” he said re- 
cently, “would be that Chiang Kai-shek 
and his immediate adherents, who are 
utterly discredited, should be retired 
away to some safe place to live their 
lives in peace.” 

How are they to be removed? 

Almost certainly by helicopter. Mr. 
Attlee has not said so, but the use of 
helicopters is now pretty well universal 
for evacuations presenting any unusual 
or tricky features. And the Americans, 
who have plenty of helicopters, are by a 
lucky chance at hand. So there would be 
no difficulty about that; unless indeed 
the Americans are going to be old- 
fashioned and non-co-existent about 
the whole scheme, as Mr. Attlee seems 
to fear. He does not think they are 
sufficiently “realistic” —and it is hard to 
think of an apter word. Certainly there 
could be few actions more realistic 
than the forcible hoisting up of Chiang 
Kai-shek from his guaranteed sanctuary. 

There remain the rank and file of his 
adherents to be disposed of, and here 


‘ 


again no difficulty arises. Mr. Attlee 
settled the point before he left China. 
*T asked,” he says, “whether the rank 
and file from Formosa would be 
received in China and I was told ‘ Yes’.”’ 

The phrasing, as before, is faultless. 
Duchesses “receive.” ‘There is about 
the word a smack of the grand manner 
of the old days. And the Chinese are 
renowned for their politeness. “The 
Adherents of Chiang Kai-shek Being 
Received by Mao ‘Tse-tung’’—the 
scene, in the mind’s eye, suggests some 
great canvas by Poussin or Michel- 
angelo. Or Pieter Bruegel? Somebody, 


anyway, who was good at crowd scenes 


with plenty of action. 











Sailors Three 


The experimental cruiser Cumberland has been navigated by radar 
without anyone on the bridge, through difficult channels 


IR JASPER POCKET went to sea to fight the Spanish wars, 
b And at thirty was commanding one of Rodney's seventy-fours 
His skin was pickled walnut, his surviving eye was bright 
And was crinkled round the corners with the Caribbean light. 
His right leg had been part of the /ndomitable’s trees, 
And his left was made of logwood from the backwoods of Belize 
He was lacerate with langrage and intemperate of life, 
Having small regard for danger and as little for his wife. 
He was on his last commission and expecting to be back 
When he died at English Harbour full of rum and yellow jack. 


Commander Robert Pocket was a silent, serious man 

With keen and sea-blue eyes and an attractive golden tan 

He was bred to be a sailor from the age of seven at least, 

And spent his youth in gunboats on the rivers of the East. 

He was good at mathematics, and knew all about the stars, 

And could mend or service anything from cooking stoves to cars 
He was scrupulously neat and inconspicuously dressed, 

And his feelings for his wife were too intense to be expressed, 
He did very well at Jutland after fourteen years at sea, 

So he got promotion early, and was axed at thirty-three. 


Kay Pocket saw his service in the thermo-nuclear spill, 

When he held the North Atlantic from his radar room at Rhyl. 

He never had substantive rank or any special place, 

But worked with Omar Baskowitz, the U.S. naval ace. 

He always was a brilliant boy and sure of getting on, 

And passed out first from Harwell with the Senior Cyclotron 

He had a very pallid skin, though prematurely lined, 

And very powerful glasses with protruding eyes behind 

He was the type of officer that very rarely fails, 

But was lost with all his outfit when the Chinks got northern Wales 
P. M. Hussarp 
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Journey to Delos By 


TRANGE to think that while 
London was flocking to see the 
temple of a Persian sun-god at 

the Mansion House I was visiting the 

birthplace of the Greek sun-god in 
the /Egean sea. Or, if it wasn’t strange, 
it makes a sentence anyhow. 

Mine was the harder journey. ‘The 
Island of Delos,. once floating, was 
tethered by Zeus to the sea bed for the 
accouchement of Leto, and there she 
bore in safety her illustrious child. So 
far as I can tell, it is still fast to its 
moorings. It is reached nowadays by 
steaming from the port of Athens, by 
way of the island where they sell nothing 
but Turkish Delight, and the island 
where they seem to sell nothing but 
sea shells. Notably, they sell conches 
like those used by old Triton, which, 
properly blown, produce the song the 
fog-horns sing. From that island one 
proceeds by caique. 

“Glanced many a light caique along 
the foam,” wrote Lord Byron, Ours 
wallowed like a wounded hippopotamus, 
and sitting in the waist I had most of 
the foam. I did not like to change my 
position because quite evidently the 
merry Grecian steersman took a delight 
in my predicament, and so did the 
other rude voyagers. It was a motorized 
caique, especially adapted for tourism. 
It had. a kind of wooden shed, lashed 
to the starboard stays, on which was 
written the interesting word 

TOIAET 

It was too rough to make the port of 
Delos, so we landed on the other side of 
the island, which I am glad to say is the 
smallest in the ASgean, for a stonier 


path to reach a elassic shrine I have 
But the enthusiasm of the 
One, 


never trod, 
band of pilgrims was unabated. 
a Scandinavian I think, blew a conch 
from time to time to encourage us. 
The great advantage of the Greek 
islands, as indeed of Athens itself, is 
the enormous number of chairs, on 
which one may sit and drink iced 
vermouth, and the restaurant at Delos 


is_no exception to the rule. On one of 


the chairs I hung out my coat, as a 
votive offering to Poseidon, God of the 
Sea, and in ten minutes it was dried by 
Apollo, the God of the Sun. Historians 
and archwologists will tell you all about 
Delos, and it is a fairly long story since 
the day when Theseus, after slaying the 
Minotaur, put in, for 
to dance the Dance of the Cranes there. 
This barren rock was the centre of the 
Athenian sea power; this eyot, one mile 
square, became a glorious city in later 
years when Corinth fell. Rather, it 
seemed to me, as though one were to 
erect a meeting place of the United 
Nations on Sark, or transfer the sea 
power of Hamburg to Heligoland. 

Here stands Apollo’s row of lions, in 
excellent preservation, here are his 


some reason, 


temple floors, and row upon row of 


houses still half walled, with mosaic 
pavements and wells. But what his- 
torians don’t, so far as | know, attempt to 
visualize is the state of the traftic that 
once surged and shouted and buffeted 
about the sacred harbour and_ the 
surrounding seas. How 
enterprise and energy of man provision 
for pilgrims and priests and treasurers 


could the 


and ordinary residents this /Egean Ailsa 
Craig? The position of 
harbour master at Delos, 
whatever he may 
been called, must 
been one of the 


have 
have 
most 
onerous and responsible 
in the ancient 
Even pushing twenty or 


world. 


more perspiring tourists 
on and off a single 
motorized caique was 
no small feat. ‘The very 
noise in those streets, 
among a people which 
apparently still worships 
noise for its own sake, is 
almost unimaginable. 
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And now, except for the tourists and 
the archzxologists, the city is left to 
silence and the lizards alone. The 
pirates smashed it up when Mithridates 
was fighting the Romans, which brings 
us back to Mithras again. 

Here I have another count against 
historians and archxologists. They 
never tell us exactly how people smashed 
these things. Faced by a temple with 
solid marble pillars or a city built of 
stone, told by my captain, or slave 
master “You have murdered the in- 
habitants, man, woman and child; now 
get along with it, demolish the shrines,” 
how do I, a simple Barbarian without 
dynamite or atom bombs, proceed? 

Granted the lack of civilized weapons, 
it seems to me that the demolishers did 
their job exceedingly well. Almost as 
well as the archzxologists, or the hewers 
and carvers and carriers who trans- 
ported their work to places where 
apparently no earthly power could put 
them. We do not give equal praise to 
the destroyers, but we cannot help 
respecting their skill. These things 
| thought as I piously stumbled among 
broken stones under the blazing sun, 
or trod on mosaics of Dionysus riding 
a tiger, or peered into fathomless 
wells, or looked at little ancient toys 
of little ancient Graco-Romans in the 
museum. 

But it was time to take the water 
again and be splashed by the Mediter- 
ranean foam to the amusement of my 
visigothic fellow travellers. Reaching 
the island of the Shells again, and 
sitting outside the hotel named after 
Apollo’s mother, I drank an 
having first poured a libation to the 
God of the Sea. ‘Those who have drunk 
ouzo will not doubt me when I say 
that if it was served anywhere near the 
shrine of Mithras not all the police 
in London would be able to control 


ouzo, 


the crowds. 

Tourism is said to be the second 
industry of Greece, tobacco being the 
first and currants the third. But I think 
tourism really depends on archwxology. 
Can it be that if we dug harder and 
deeper we could make it one of the 


principal industries of this little island? 
Possibly not. As a sun god Apollo still 
holds one advantage over Mithras. He 
keeps the sun. 
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Savile Row on Tour 











HE 1954 Collection of the Men’s 
Fashion Council has now con- 
cluded a tour of the provinces, 
having first been presented in London 


and at the International Congress of 


Merchant ‘Tailors in Rome. ‘This is a 
“live presentation,” the clothes being 
shown on male models; and let it be 
said that they are well shown. ‘Those 
who feel the very idea of a men’s fashion 
show is enough to make the blood run 
cold come away with it flowing quite 
warmly in their veins. ‘They have 
experienced no gusts of shame such as 
afflict the reluctant televiewer when 
announcers exude their 
compare very 


male charm. 
Indeed, male models 
favourably with girl mannequins. They 
walk, or stand still, with an ease that 
would be a pleasure to see in the 
couturiers’ salons; they co-operate good- 
humouredly when the compére draws 
attention to points of interest; and they 
keep their charm well under control. 

The Men’s Fashion Council is the 
counterpart of the “Tep ‘Twelve” 
fashion designers, but differs from that 
Society in that the “Top Ten” tailors 
prefer to be anonymous. Savile Row 
tailors still eschew individual publicity ; 


in their bespoke world it is word of 
mouth that counts, friend to friend, 
father to son. ‘This collection is designed 
to give a lead to all British tailoring, 
which itself leads the world. These 
clothes are worth breeding from. 

The Edwardian spasm has left its 
mark in moderately narrow trousers, 
about 17 inches at the ankle; without 
turn-ups for town, with turn-ups for 
Sleeves are tapered on 
Out of 
worn, 


the country. 
town suits, with four buttons. 

town cuffed may be 
‘Trousers often have raised side seams, 
and alternatives to jacket vents are 
inverted pleats. A double-breasted 
town overcoat has three deep back 
pleats from the shoulder line, held in 
place by a half-belt. Materials are 
light-weight, almost fly-weight; nothing 
coarse and hairy, no hot foxy colours. 
Hand-made Shetland tweed is used for 
shooting jackets, as well as for the black 
tail coat of a formal morning suit; 
herringbone lambswool and cashmere 
makes fleecy travel 
worsted Glen Urquharts make week-end 
suits. ‘The top tailors no longer tolerate 
On the other hand, 
pretty 


sleeves 


overcoats; fine 


fancy waistcoats. 


they innovate many waistcoat 





fancies: a detachable white marcella 
slip outlining the waistcoat opening; 
waistcoat lapels, narrow and neat, or 
round and deep; flaps to waistcoat 
pockets; double-breasted waistcoats 
with single-breasted suits, and vice 
Dark suits can have dove-grey 
White 


versa. 
or pale blue doeskin vests. 
doeskin goes with morning coats. 
No evening suits are black—all are 
midnight blue. Shawl-collared dinner 
jackets can be double or single breasted. 
Instead of moiré silk they have satin 
lapels, satin covered buttons, and one 
satin braid on the trousers. Dress suits 
also have satin facings, and their deep 
laid-on cuffs are satin bound. ‘Tails 
are cut shorter; instead of 
rounded. Elegance can be masculine as 
well as feminine, and its revival is 
heralded by two bold blasts: the re- 
introduction for formal 
the frock coat, favourite statue-wear of 
statesmen, in silver-grey worsted pick- 
and-pick; and the creation of a new 
evening cape-coat, lined with royal blue 


square, 


occasions of 


satin. ‘This masterpiece of the master 
minds has deep sleeves cut in one with 
its stately, flowing lines; it has the 
romance of a cloak, yet is practical for 
car driving. It should prove irresistible 
to dramatic critics, and it will be a 
dramatic moment in the foyer when the 
first two cape-coats meet. 

These acts of faith were received with 
astonished rapture when the Collection 
was shown in Rome; and by such coups 
British tailoring will keep its cut above 
the rest. ‘The days when tailoring 
prestige could be left to travelled 
English milords and diplomats are over ; 
too many people are travelled now. 
Itinerate M.P.s on world 
towrs are not good sartorial samples; 
business men on expense accounts 
seldom have the spare figure, the worn 
and rather suffering good looks, which 
the foreign anglophile expects of his 
well-dressed Englishman; hitch-hikers 


recessional 
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and reduced-rate parties do not carry 
the old, indefinable ethos of these 
islands, which went with Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston’s signature cn the passport, 
demanding that the traveller's passage 
be without let or hindrance. 
Nevertheless, Row 
still stand where they stood—which is 
not necessarily in Savile Row but 
somewhere within a _ chalk’s throw. 
The “Top Ten” do not find it necessary 
Yet, is couturier 


Savile tailors 


yet to start boutiques. 
Hardy Amies’ boutique really the only 
one in Savile Row? Onc tailoring 
house certainly conveys a boutesque 
impression: umbrellas and hats; scarves, 
gloves, and all the accessories; lingerie 
and handbags—that is to say, under- 
wear and brief-cases 
wear department before the bespoke 
sanctums are reached. Here the hype- 
thetical man who is always having his 
in the night can 


and a ready-to- 


house burnt down 
arrive in his pyjamas, and depart an hour 
later dressed for coffee in Mayfair. 

It is hard to say whether the Duke of 
Charles is the 


Edinburgh or Prince 


pay td CO 
Te FOR 


NEW 
OFFICE BLOLK 


foremost fashion leader. ‘The Duke's 
Norfolk jacket now appears in .many 
versions; one store has even reproduced 
it in heavy-knit; a golfers’ garment, 
with the strappings of the Norfolk 
jacket in tight ribbing. How fascinating 
is the liaison between store and public 
pulse; between this Department and 
that. The library reports a run on 
“The Reason Why”; the knitwear 
department has an exact copy made of 
Lord Cardigan’s original garment, the 
Cardigan Bodywarmer. And there is a 
new manifestation of the cardigan which 
might be called the Barrister’s Body- 
warmer; a private and confidential 
garment in fine black wool, buttoning 
low, to go under the jackets of pro- 
fessional men and which can also be 
secretly worn under double-breasted 
dinner jackets. 

Sportsmen this winter will go chic 
in suede. There are suede jerkins with 
knitted sleeves and collar; suéde sleeve- 
less pullovers with knitted waistbands ; 
complete suede sports jackets; suéd¢ 
waistcoats with ‘Tattersall check backs 


This whilf of the stables also emanates 
from the lining of camel-coloured wool 
top-coats in the new short length, with 
deep-stitched hems. In the Burlington 
Arcade, of course, ‘Tattersall check is 
Here, 
indeed, there is no ban on waistcoats 
be they brocade, tartan, or velvet. Here, 
among the expensive haberflashery, the 


used for complete waistcoats. 


gay dog can hunt in his Elysian Fields 
to the heart's content. 

When it comes to modish underwear 
and slumberwear, descriptions are un 
necessary. It is all in the advertisements 
these days, with pictures, You can sec 
man as a dweller in Albany, attired in 
gorgeous dressing-gown and rich cravat; 
you can see him dressed as a Cosy 
husband, pyjama’d in his warm-for 
winters, smoking his bedtime pipe; 
you can see him as a splendid athlete, 
expanding his splendid chest, dressed 
in tailored trunks or nylon briefs; or, 


again, you may see him as just “man 


proud man, drest in a little brief 


authority 
ALison ADBURGHAM 





“ Start about here and the first man to find a Roman temple gets docked a quid 
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ECAUSE Carlyle had to 
perch on a ladder in the 
British Museum Read- 
ing Room the London 
Library was born. It 
spun away, a moon 
leaving its earth, to Pall 
Mall and thence to the 
corner of St. James's 
Square where it resides 
now. ‘The front may 
suggest lesser clubdom 
or clergy’s insurance. 
But gaze higher. Ln one 
of those very tall 


windows sits a figure, levitated. Oh, not 
Carlyle; at once we recall the strange 
architecture within, the iron gallerics 
and vertical steps and picture-rail walks, 


the shufflings and searchings of a passion 
no less dark for being respected. One 
gocs looking for a book-——say, Vol. III 
of the Diaries of Henry Crabb Robinson 

and finds oneself caught in this dream 
of Kafka or Hoffmann. 

I may be somewhat susceptible. ‘The 
first time I entered the Library I smoked 
a cigarette and was pointed to the door 
by Dr. Hagberg Wright. 

Of course, most days it’s a simple 
matter of being in a hurry, snatching 
the wanted book from its shelf (or finding 
the vacuum where it should be), getting 
it entered, bearing it away past oyster- 
shops and ‘Turkish Baths out into a world 
where the London Library book, with its 
serious pink, egg-shaped label, stands 
alone. Nothing much can go wrong in the 
mornings or in that last hour. But the 
afternoons may be dangerous. 

Then it is that, behind its facade of 
calm, its quiet, easy workings, the place 
exerts a terrible charm. Probably I have 
looked in without any definite object, 
or if I had an object it has vanished. | 
wander across the hall, into History. 
Too late I pause, | look round. Where 
am I? Between Lord Milner, it seems, 
and the Berbers, 


eee 
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Nothing so very disturbing in that, 
But my hat falls off, Coulton is watching 
Stubbs, and Stubbs watching Coulton. 
Mad Monarchs have a design on a 
Private in the Guards. ‘They are all 
about me—pulsating, nudging, nibbling, 
smothering—books! And should I try 
to escape them I run into more books. 
The quartos are waiting. 

I should explain that the “ galleries” 
are arranged—-with some tunnellings 
and outcroppings—on half a dozen 
floors, each floor comprising a subject 
or a part of one, and the shelves reaching 
from floor to ceiling in long corridors 
just wide enough for a big man to 
shoulder his way. These are in darkness 
until lit from a switch governing the 
individual section, but the gratings 
above and below afford glimpses, a dim 
illumination perhaps in some forgotten 
depth of Topography, or boot-soles over- 
head exploring the ways of Fable from 
A to Z. Usually a floor or two separates 
us from the next living person, so that, 
although solitary, we are not quite 
alone: a tacit understanding between 
members—of whom, it is said, there are 
five thousand—ensures that not more 
than ten shall be present at the same 
time. Even so, many are reminded of a 
Victorian prison, and make their visits, 
with the aid of the catalogues in the 
well-lit hall, as incisive as possible. 

Blind wandering is not to be en- 
couraged among the very young, reck- 
less, or timid. My own case seems 
fairly typical. 1 started with Literature. 
There is a broad, carpeted staircase 
leading up to it, and one can come and 
go with Catullus and no more than a 
shudder for the circumambient shades. 
For years, not unhappily, I trod 
traditional heights; I could lay all my 
books face up on the table; I reviewed, 
as only the London Library reviewer 
can, knowing far more than the author. 
Then, imperceptibly, the change set in. 
Translations came to 
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Gossip lured. 


supplant originals. Complete works no 
longer weighed me down. I tripped 
with anthologists. I developed a taste 
for the shady writer, the odd subject, 
and pursuing these I discovered vertical 
stecl ladders connecting layers of dark- 
ness. One afternoon I plunged or slipped 
into “Science and Miscellaneous.” 

When I came to [ found myself in an 
alignment of Opera, Opium Question, 
Optics & Light, Oracles, and Orchids. 
It was an cachanted progress, occupying 
a whole summer, and though I no longer 
dared face the shocked looks of fellow- 
members, who must have guessed what 
was going on, Christmas brought me 
Housing and Human Sacrifice. My 
abandon led me to the constellations of 
an outer space never before, I think, 
investigated; and there were discoveries 
for every mood. 

I wander at will. Death, Dentistry, 
Devil & Demonology, Dicing have 
found their adept; but many, too, have 
been the occasions of return to Home, 
To “Science and Mis- 
cellaneous”’—blesséd, outcast domain 
I owe a new understanding which 
embraces ant-life, Rosicrucianism, and 
repoussé work. I have learnt that almost 
certainly Jack the Ripper was a midwife 
with a grudge. The Book of Tea—by a 
once-famous Japanese, rejoicing here 
in three copies—introduced me to a 
religion of which previously I had only 
the haziest notions; the first epoch, for 
example, consisted entirely of tea-eating, 
the whole being mashed and boiled into 
a succulent cake; with this knowledge, 
I no longer spit out the mouthful of 
“strangers” that distinguishes one well- 
known school of tea-making. Here also 
I have read and re-read the history of 
Atlantis, weighed the balance between 
manures artificial and natural, probed 
the claims of telekinesis, confronted 
Perpetual Movement, pursued forgers 
I have discovered 


Hope, Horse. 


and snared misers. 
that to escape Boredom one must seek 
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its refinement—its inquisition and 
thumbscrews—in books. 

For many years | imagined that no 
second person among the five thousand 
had ever burst upon Science and Mis- 
cellaneous. But one afternoon, when as 
usual I was quietly exploring a hitherto 
undiscovered country—-Poultry, as a 
matter of fact, and Precious Stones—| 
became aware of Another’s presence. 
If | moved, he moved. (Was it he?) | 
took a few steps, he followed. I gasped, 
held my breath; he did the same. ‘There 
was along pause. Then from the shelves 
separating us a book caught my attention, 
Brown’s Encyclopedia of Poultry. 1 


could not resist taking it down; and the 
volume immediately behind, but belong- 
ing of course to the next corridor, was 
at the same instant withdrawn. Through 
the gap thus formed showed an eye—a 
most dreadful eye. I dropped the ball- 
point pen in my hand, which fell through 
the grating and then hollowly through 
unseen gratings till it came to rest on 
some distant floor-bottom, turned and 
fled. Out in the bright sunlight the 
thought came to me that I had forgotten 
the injunction “Please Switch Off the 
Light’’; but I dared not return. 


The London Library continues with 
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dignity to fulfil its function. It gives out 
books, and receives them —or1 
them—back. It writes to The 
Elderly gentlemen get up at the annual 
meeting to compliment one another and 
announce the death of the Novel. A 
Reading Room satisfies those requiring 
a desk to themselves, prowlers after rar 
magazines, sleepers wedded to leather 
chairs, antl consultants of Who's Who 
and Crockford’s with a train to catch 
One andall, we hope to become old boys 
and girls of whom Sir Leslie Stephen 
Addison himself—would not have been 
ashamed. But, as I have pointed out, 
there are temptations. G. W. Sronter 


most of 
lime ‘ 
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Dobson’s Choice By 


“My fantasy was far more like to the old Oxford than was the old Oxford like to the place now besieged and 
invaded by Lord Nuffield’s armies.’’—Sir Max Beerbohm, 1916 


ROM the heights the 
goddess descended. 
From that Temple 

? of Vulcan melliflu- 
ously yclept “The 
Pressed Steel 
Works” Zuleika, up- 
borne by a century 
ot horsepower, 
glided into the low- 
lands of Oxford: ef 

, vera incessu patuit 
dea, Divinely she brandished, on the 
perch of chrysoprase that bedecked 
her hand, a single, a significant dove: 
and the name of that dove was Peace. 

Naturally the goddess, Vénus toute 
entiérve a sa prove attachée, had chosen 
the shrine of fumiferous Vulcan for her 
Oxonian landfall. For in the antique 
latinate myth, was it not the 
(Nuffield of Olympus) 
iron trammelled the 


sooty 


Vulcan who 


with his net of 
urgent limbs of the lady Venus? And 
was not now even Zulcika entrammelled 
by unviable meshes of steel? Only a 
quartet of weeks, indeed, had passed 
since before the Supreme Praesidium of 
the U.S.S.R. (sublimely unafraid as she 
faced that deciduous autocracy) she had 
dedicated herself, enflamed in a suitable 


gown of sang de beuf, to unremitting 


struggle for Peace and a_ People’s 
Democracy. 

The bear, in fine, had made a long 
arm and clutched to its bosom the 
cynosure of Broadway and the Bergére. 
Zuleika went to Moscow! Accustomed 


as she was to cast over the blue blood of 


Europe her wash-pot, and to handle 


America’s millions with a conjurer’s 
sleight, the invitation to leap the ferrous 
curtain on the magic carpet of a 
“Cultural Mission” had seemed to her 
no more remarkable than a kow-tow 
before an acknowledged Queen. ‘To 
whom the Almanach de Gotha had sur- 
rendered unconditionally, there was in 
the diplomatically mediated message no 
tittle of the untoward. The lion, the 
eagle, the cog Gaulois—why not the 
bear? ‘To Moscow, therefore, Zuleika 
came; and seeing, she was conquered. 

As the mechanics of Cowley 
cacophonously sped her progress, did no 


base 


memory come to her mind of that day 
when, above the still stripling Thames, 
Jove’s portals opened, and the diapason 
of thunder sounded through the funereal 
sky; no image of a Duke of Dorset 
subaqueous; no vision of the beardless 
clerisy of Oxford plunging to the first 


“To think 1 married you because you were such fun.’ 
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mass suicide recorded in statu pupillari? 
A trahison des clercs indeed! But a red 
mist had dissolved from Zuleika’s mind 
the veriest vestige of those dire events. 
Dire indeed! Insomuch that their 
chronicler was driven to shake from his 
feet the dust of his Alma Mater, and to 
seek in Rapallo the repose forever denied 
him by an Oxford defiled. Who in those 
dread days had offered a sword, now 
came with Peace inherhand. Itis atoken 
of that decline of classical studies about 
which so many letters are written to 
(and even printed by) The Times that as 
Zuleika drove down the High not one 
of the Sheldonian Emperors was heard 
to mutter into his rain-trimmed beard 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

Her glittering Leaguemaster turned 
left at Carfax and drove, a carefully 
guided missile, to that college whose 
plastic of Cotswold stone 
betrays it as Lansbury. ‘The Warden, 
her great-uncle, awaited her, cloth cap 


spurious 


in hand. 

“Welcome, my dear,” he said. “And 
what news of my old friend Lysenko?”’ 

“T have been Zuleika 
replied, ‘‘on the dialectical truth of his 
treatise on Let Us Prepare More Potato 
Tuber Tops. added 
peremptorily, 
Copies must be dispatched immediately 
to the Minister of Agriculture. They 
are’’—Peace fluttered as she pointed 
an imperial hand at the Leaguemaster’s 
swollen rear—‘‘in there.” 

“Stay,” her 
“Let’s get in. 


dwelling,” 


I require,” she 


“paper and stamps. 


great-uncle riposted. 
For if to-night you 
are to address the Union, rest is 
required,” 

At that moment there pushed past the 
Warden a pedestrian youth. He wore a 
black jacket, rusty and amorphous. His 
trousers were too short, and he himself 
was too short; almost a dwarf. His 
face was as plain as his gait was 
undistinguished. He squinted behind 
spectacles. 

“And 
that?” 

A deep flush overspread the cheek of 
the Warden. “That is the sole aristocrat 


Lord Nokes. Not,” he 


“even State-aided 


asked Zuleika, 


Ww he le 


in Lansbury: 
sorrowfully added, 
His parents provide.” 

Zuleika looked all 


scorn and all 
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contumely. Yet did she repress the 
hysterica passio and entered as one 
riding in triumph through Persepolis. 
Crew-cuts prostrated themselves 
throughout the quadrangles. 

For when along the wires (and the 
wireless) came the electric message that 
in Moscow Zuleika had ‘“‘gone over,” 
Oxford was agog. Omne abit in 
mysterium, certainly: but of all the 
unnumbered stage exits which she had 
made in her prestidigitational career, 
this was the most enigmatic. “Exit, 
pursued by bear’! The Presidents of 
both the Oxford and Cambridge Unions 
immediately invited her, telegraphically, 
to grace their arenas SOONEsT after her 
return. 

Unfortunately the 
vitation never “got 
responsible official in the 
Embassy was a Balliol man. As so often 
in the past, therefore, on the playbills of 
the Palladium, the Bergére, or Hammer- 


Cambridge in- 
through’’: the 
Moscow 





“ May we have our ball back, please?” 


stein’s Victoria, N.Y.C., the “ First and 
Only Appearance of Miss Zuleika 
Dobson on her return from an Unpre- 
cedented Continental Tour’ was an- 
nounced by the Oxford Union . . . via 
that modest paperasserie whercon are 
imprinted the arrangements for the 
Eights Week Debate. Eights Week! 
The Sheldonian Emperors wept their 
reminiscent stalagmites. For as through- 
out the college lodges the notice was 
displayed, some atavistic memory surged 
through the Collective Unconscious of 
the undergraduates. The sea swell 
became a tidal wave. 

As evening fell, therefore, all Oxford 
was a move. Even as the lemmings 
scurry in their unnumbered herds o’er 
quag and tundra, seeking the chill 
Nirvana of the northern waves, so now 
doomed battalions bonded together and 
hurled themselves, a 
Inso- 


lemming-wise 
compact army, upon their fate. 
much that abandoned stood the founda- 
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tion of William of Wykeham; abandoned 
the courts of Wolsey; abandoned the 
benedictions of Monsicur Besse, and 
Lord Nuffield’s eponym. Clouds veiled 
the empyrean: but above the clouds St 
Catherine and St. John, St. Anthony, 
St. Edmund and All Hallows saluted the 
moribund. 

Clio, alas, was not at her post 
is no more. <A_ working-party 
UNESCO eliminated her with 
verdict that History is a meaningless 
concept. Yet had Clio been more than a 
nonentity . . . had Clio still been 
what forebodings had assailed her who 
at Salamis and Stalingrad saw multi 
tudes wither like grass? Down halt 
the Cornmarket (the demi-Corn was 
naturally up: it was high 
tourists and the 


Clio 
from 
their 


summec,’, 
death of 


stream 


season of 
streets), down Turl and High 
and torrents converged upon the Union's 
umbrageous hall. Into the bald grim 


Gothic they flowed, into galleri wher 





‘ 


~o Vee 
an 


‘ peg: dw nen § 


muslined matrons and their nubile 
daughters have clapped, through decades 
of Eights Weeks, those speeches so 
vivified by South African hock, and on 
to the floor of a House where for King 
and Country a quorum once voted that 
they would not fight... but here | 
pause, For then the Recording Angel 
stopped not to wipe a tear. Yet now the 
tears of the Permanent Head of the 
Heavy enly Secretariat flowed unquenched., 

Zulcika “on the paper’! ‘The magnet 
had drawn, and the particles were 
assembled. The President (an ex-stoker 
from Chatham} arose. His old-world 


courtesy not extinguished amid a 
myriad of his peers, he simply decl+red 
“May I have the pleasure Miss 


Dobson!" 


Far away and long 
ago an English duke 
had acted, before just 
such a convocation, as 
Zuleika’s impresario. 
Bitter his words had 
been, bitter with the 
tang of love unrewarded 
and the taste of death 
As Zuleika 


forward, 


to come. 
stepped 
gathering around her 
the silken mist that was 
her gown, she seemed 
to hear, a cor au fond du 
bois, His Grace’s ques- 
tion faintly and as from 
assaulting her 
“What shall | 
say?” he asked. 
have 


infinity 


cars. 


“Gentlemen, I 
the pleasure to an- 
nounce that Miss 
Zuleika Dobson, the 
world-renowned She 
Wizard, will now 
oblige? Or shall I call 
them ‘Gents,’ fout 
court?” So it had 
been, in those old 
unliquidated. days, A 
kulak from Dorset! 

But it was no coin- 
cidence that, stepping 
delicately to the 
Zuleika had 


seemed to hear a dim, 


rostrum, 


a disembodied, a ducal 
The Duke of 


Dorset was at that 


voice, 
moment six inches 
above her head. Unlike 
Sir Max Beerbohm, Dorset had never 
for a moment been beset by the doubt as 
to whether or not he was a gentleman. 
Noblesse Nobly and without 
hesitation, brute fact 
demanded death, had he died. Now 
facts even more brutal, an imminent 
second slaughter of the innocents, had 
And 
nobly had he risen to the occasion. 
As his wraith lost height, gliding in 
from the south, no counterpane of misty 


oblige. 


when coarse 


seemed to demand a resurrection. 


wool lay over the riverain meadows that, 
still virgines intacte, s’eep the sleep of 
centuries under Merton Wall. The 
gascous traffic of the High was stilled. 
He “pranged” the Union dead on 
course. 

Orbiting gently therein, he took sharp 
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avoiding action when he saw the set of 
the President’s white tie. The offspring 
of that old-woman-in-a-shoe, — the 
Welfare State, brought no zest to his 
rarefied heart. No zest: but as Zuleika 
advanced towards them he was moved 
by an o’erwhelming compassion. So 
many, and so young! In his present 
state he was not unhappy. Still for a 
duke, in spite of death duties, it holds 
many compensations. But he was ever 
haunted by the shade of the Might- 
Have-Been. Were they too to be cut off, 
unfulfilled? An everlasting “‘No”’ rose 
to his lips. As he hovered about 
Zuleika’s head he prepared to utter a 
warning cry—‘ Oxford, Beware!”’ 
Unfortunately Oxford uttered first. 
For as Zuleika made ready for speech, 
from thousands of throats there arose 
a tumult of welcome, and therewith 
Peace took fright. Upward 
Zuleika’s hand the dove volleyed in 
terror. Alas for Oxford! Just as the 
cry of warning was about to break from 
his lips the duke and Peace collided. 
So great was the pacific dynamism that 
Dorset was impelled clean through the 
Debating Hall's high roof, and he fell to 
rest in a gap on a shelf in a far distant 
corner of the library. ‘The gap was 
caused by the absence of the eleventh 
volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The tenth and twelfth volumes col- 
lapsed upon him. Beneath so ponderous 
a weight of learning the duke was hors 
de combat, nor, alas, was Clio at hand to 


from 


give release. 

Yet perchance nor Clio nor Dorset 
had availed when Zuleika took her place, 
a Madonna (in silk) of the barricades, a 
tricoteuse soignée. From the heights of 
the Debating Hall Peace came dropping 
slow, and Zuleika began. 

She began: and therewith she ceased. 
Thrillingly, urgently, she uttered the 
one word, ‘ Harwell!” 

It was enough. Delenda est Carthago! 
As at the term’s end there is a moment 
when Oxford is in the most physical 
sense all there, and another when all 
that remains is trunks to. be forwarded 
by Road Haulage, so now instantane- 
ously the Union was a void. In this 
pristine patter 
curiously Zuleika’s 
How often had she not remarked, over 
those vanishing tricks which were her 
the Magic Canister, 


critique her 
returned to 


moment 
lips. 


old trouper’s pride 
the Demon Egg-Cup—how often had 
she not said what over this, her greatest 
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vanishing trick of all, was all she could 
find to say? ‘Well, this is rather 
queer!” 

And here I must regretfully interpose 
a protest. It is all our cousins’ fault; 
the Americans invented the term 
“ Logistics.” So | am compelled, by 
the chartered accountants of modern 
historiography, to record every detail of 
the March Table of the University of 
Oxford to the secret garden of Harwell. 
I must note how many went by bus 
(and whose bus); whether the river 
steamers were employed; how mary 
flights of the Air Squadron took off (and 
how many per hour); the traffic control ; 
the categories of maps distributed 
(whether Cosmic Top Secret, Micro- 
cosmic, or Ordnance Survey)--all this 
I am required to set down tel quel. Well, 
Hippocleides don’t care. I shall refuse. 
Life is short and | sce no reason why 
art should make it longer. I shall simply 
record the fact that they got there 
somehow. 

All save one. For Lord Nokes had 
retreated to the last resort of noble 
minds: he was a physical scientist. Not 
the Union but the Clarendon Labora- 
tory had claimed him that evening. 
And, poring over his paraphernalia, he 
suddenly noted something untoward. 
Needles jumped. Graphs climbed 
Everest. Rushing to the door he 
remarked, over the hills and far away, 
a monstrous mushroom in the sky. The 
stem depended over Harwell. 

At breakfast-time they brought the 
news to Oxford: news of desolation and 
another four years of undergraduates to 
be struck from the college books, It 
reached the common-room of Judas, 
where the Warden, his mind on old, 
unhappy, far-off things, mutiered to his 
coffee “Ah, well: pacem appellant, 
solitudinem faciunt.” It reached, too, 
the boudoir in Lansbury where Zuleika, 
risen like Anadyomene from her couch, 
was already engaged on more pressing 
concerns. She addressed the telephone. 
She asked to make a transatlantic call. 
“1 wish,” she said, “to speak to a man 
called MeCarthy.” 


a A 


“Four thousand Hull doctors stopped 
work to-day and all the docks in the port 
were affected."’"—-Exeter Express and Echo 


Should have cut down the malingering, 
anyway. 


























Elevated Conversation By 


, HE firm that 
moved recently to a larger build- 
ing, which in New York means 

a taller building. On my first day I 

entered the elevator alone. After we had 

started up and I had asked for my floor, 
the operator turned to me suddenly 

“You work for the new 


employs me 


and said 
company?” 

I was startled. It was none of his 
affair, of course, but I didn’t want to 
get off on the wrong foot in this new 
place. I thought a curt “Yes” would 
provide an answer but no encourage- 
ment. 

My subtlety was wasted. 
boss?”’ he asked. 

I wasn't, but I didn’t want to admit it 
and lay myself open to the possible 
reproach that might follow at the hands 
of this uninhibited fellow. Luckily | 
“This is my floor, 


“You the 


was able to Say 
isn’t it?” 

Going down at 
countered a different operator, and on a 
floor below another passenger got in, 


lunch-time I en- 


wearing one of those ties which some 
Americans are unhappy to see on other 
Americans. “‘ Well, Fred,” said the Tie, 
“think the Yanks are going to take '’em 
this afternoon?” 

“They'll murder ‘em,” said 
“They’re really hot this week.” He 
smiled happily at me. “Right?” 

We were only at the twelfth floor. 
That’s too long to be rigid. ‘The best 
I could improvise was “I don’t know, 


Fred. 


I’m a Giant fan myself.”’ 

Ever since then, every single time 
that I ride with Fred or the Tie, they 
ask me about the Giants or make fun of 
the Giants or say that the game the 
Giants won yesterday was a fluke. In 
the winter they tell me that the Giants 
will never make it next year. I haven't 
cared for baseball in years, but now I 
have to read the sports pages just so | 
can answer them. 

There is a lady who works on our 
floor whom I once helped upstairs with 
some packages. Now when I enter an 
elevator only to confront her, she 
always says, and I mean always, “Ah, 
here's the Perfect Gentleman.” 

A stout man whom I met accidentally 
in a neighbourhood bar always asks 
me whether I’m running out for a hair 
whether I’m _ getting 
liver. We laugh 


of the dog or 
“seriosis” of the 
together. 

There are the two girls who once saw 
me at lunch with a blonde friend and 
who ask me between giggles how 
Madame X is getting on and threaten 
to tell my man who 
remembers my Stevenson button from 
the last Presidential campaign and con- 
tinues to congratulate me; the lawye 
who knows I am a writer and always 
calls me “Shakespeare.” ‘There are 


wife; the old 


more, 
Each one seems to have found one and 
only one strand of conversation to pick 


up again whenever he meets me in the 


elevator; moreover they seem to have 

single strands for everyone else they 

filed, labelled and ready. 

My office is on the 
must pass daily 


meet 
I can’t walk up. 
twenticth floor. I 
through the vertical defile subject to the 
same old dud enfilade. I arrive and 
depart early or late to mitigate matters, 
but the operators are always on duty. 
The first one calls me the Boss because 
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he made that mistake on my first day; 
the other is Fred the anti-Giant. 

‘Two laws seem to govern this fanatical 
dedication to echoic small-talk. The 
first is probably universal: two or more 
people who meet frequently seem con- 
genitally incapable of standing side by 
side for two minutes silently, or with 
no more than a “Good morning.” A 
curious itch of guilt or dread of implied 
snobbery seems to torment them. 

The second is more indigenously 
American. Where that dread of snob- 
bery doesn't operate there is aggressive 
sociability to prove that we are all good 
fellows in a classless community and the 
president cares about the operator's 
children and about the clerk’s luck in 
the football pool. Hence this wild two- 
minute plunge into cabined, _ stecl- 
bound camaraderie—a friendliness drip- 
ping with inverted snobbism. The 
president would never dream of lunch- 
ing with the operator; the clerk would 
never dare to enter the president's 
office unbidden. 

This snobbism is certified by the 
repetitiveness of the talk. All occupants 
of New York office buildings are not 
idiots, They repeat and repeat this way 
simply because they don’t care about 
their fellow passengers, haven’t thought 
about them since last time they met, feel 
compelled for one or both of the above 
reasons to utter, and grasp quickly at, 
the ready-labelled, remembered topic. 

I am angry at them all—presidents, 
clerks, lawyers, operators 
have made it impossible for me simply 
to say “Good morning” to them and 
“Thank you” to the operators, to treat 
them decently as operator and president 
instead of wallowing in pretended 
heartiness and chanting litanized tropes 
for a hundred and twenty 
morning and night. 

New York buildings are getting 
taller. If my company moves to a 
higher floor in another building I shall 
think of looking for work with another 
In some well-lighted attractive 


because they 


seconds 


firm. 
cellar. 


& 


Hell on the Road 
‘James Comet, 1954, used for a few 


demon. runs only, £69.” 
Birmingham Mail 
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Something Clever 


T was, I believe, George Eliot who 
in a moment of despondency made 
this rather bitter entry in her diary: 
Dear Diary, am I a wreck to-night! 

I feel I never want to see another uzreat 
admirer of my work again. It’s not 
writing novels that’s hard. I can write 
novels till the cows come home. What 
slays you is this gosh-darned auto- 
graphing. “Oh, please! Not just your 


name. Something clever.’ To hell 


with it. 

And Richard Powell, the whodunit 
author, was complaining of the same 
thing in a recent issue of The American 
Writer. “} begin sweating,” he says, 
“as soon as someone approaches m« 
with a copy of one of my books, When 
I do my best they study what I have 
written like a bank-teller examining a 
dubious cheque.” 

I know just how he feels. When I 
write a book the golden words come 
pouring out like syrup, but let some 
smiling woman steal up to me with my 


x y ~o 
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latest and ask me to write something 
clever in it and it is as though some 
hidden hand had removed that glorious 
brain and substituted for it an order of 
cauliflower. ‘There may be me: capable 
of writing something clever on the spur 
of the moment, but I am not of their 
number. I like at least a month’s notice, 
and even thn I don’t guarantee it. 

There arz, of course, authors who 
find no difficulty in coping with the 
situation. A man once said to me in a 
hushed voice “I've got a complete set 
of H. G, Wells, every single book auto- 
graphed.” He showed them to me. On 
cach front page was the simple legend: 

H. G. W. 

Not even “Best H.G.W.”’ 
You have to be a man of chilled steel to 
get away with that sort of thing. 

I often wish I were somebody like 
Daniel George, who, or so he gives you 
to understand, has read everything and 
is never happier than when curled 
up with Canelto’s Die Blendung or 
Trevissa’s translation of Bartholomew's 
De Proprietatibus Rerum. 


wishes, 


By P. G. 
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WODEHOUSE 

“Oh, Mr. would it be 
troubling you too much to ask you to 
write a little something in your book? 
Something profound.” 

(Not “clever,” you 
should there be one law for 
George and another for me?) 

“Troubling me, dear lady?” 
Mr. George. “‘ No trouble at all.””. And 
he dashes off some quotation from Die 
Soxtologie der Literarischen Geshmack- 
buildung or Menagiana ou les Bon Mots 
et Remarques Critiques, Historiques, 
Morales d’ érudition de Monsieur Menage. 
These high-brow authors have it soft. 

I suppose if you are trying to be 
clever, verse is the best medium. 

How nice to think my works are scanned 

By Mrs. }. Montresor-Shand 
or 

A hearty cheer for J. B. Wix! 

He bought my book at nine-and-six 

But then you come up against some- 
body with a name like Rowbotham or 
Gorringe, and where are you? 

Sometimes the quickness of the hand 
gets you by, but not often. When I am 
not typing I use one of those pen-pencil 
things which call for no blotting paper. 
The ink, or whatever the substance is 
that comes out at the top, dries as you 
write. I take the book and scribble 
**Best wishes, P. G. Wodehouse,” and 
with equal haste slam the cover, hoping 
that the party of the second part will 
have the decency not to peer inside till 
l.am well out of the way. It never 
happens. She snaps the thing open like 
a waiter opening an oyster, and then the 
hurt, disappointed look and the awk- 
ward silence, or more often the pained 
“But I wanted something clever.” 

The only time I ever wrote anything 
really clever in a book was when I was 
a clerk in the Cash department of the 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. A new 
ledger came into the office and was 
placed in my charge. It had a white, 
gleaming front page, and suddenly, as 
I brooded over it, there floated into my 
mind like drifting thistledown the idea 
of writing a richly comic account of the 
celebrations and rejoicings marking the 
Formal Opening of the New Ledger. 

It was great stuff. Fifty years have 
passed since that day, but I can still 
remember that. There was a bit about 
my being presented to the King (who, 


George, 


Why 


Daniel 


notice. 


says 
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of course, attended the function) which 
makes me laugh to this day. (“From 
his tie he took a diamond tie-pin, and 
smiled at me, and then he put it back.”’) 
But the whole thing was terrific. I can’t 
give the details. You will have to take 
my word for it that it was one of the 
most screamingly funny things ever 
written. I simply gloated over it. 

And then came the reaction. ‘The 
Head Cashier was rather an austere man 
who on several occasions had expressed 
dissatisfaction with the young Wode- 
house, and something seemed to whisper 
to me that, good as the stuff was, it 
would not go any too well with him. 
Briefly, 1 got cold feet and started to 
explore avenues and turn stones in the 
hope of finding some way of making 
everything pleasant for all parties. In 
the end I decided that the best thing to 
do was to cut the page out with a sharp 
knife. 

I did so, and a few mornings later the 
stillness of the bank was broken by a 
sudden yell of triumph. It was the 
Head Cashier discovering the absence of 
the page, and the reason he yelled 
triumphantly was that he had a feud on 
with the stationers and for months had 
been trying to get the goods on them in 
some way. He was at the telephone in 
two strides, asking them if they called 
themselves stationers. I suppose they 
replied that they did, for he then shot 
off his big gun, accusing them of having 
delivered an imperfect ledger, a ledger 
with the front page missing. 

This brought the head stationer round 
in person, calling heaven to witness that 
when the ledger had left his hands it 
had been all that a ledger should be. 

“Somebody here must have cut out 
the page,”’ he said. 

“Absurd,” said the Head Cashier. 
‘Nobody but an imbecile would cut out 
the front page of a ledger.” 

“Then you must have an imbecile in 
your department,” said the stationer, 
coming right back at him. “‘ Have you?”’ 

The Head Cashier started. 

“Why, yes,” he said, for he was a 
fair-minded man. “There is P. G. 
Wodehouse.” 

“Then have this Wodehouse on the 
carpet and question him narrowly,” said 
the stationer, 

This was done. I was grilled, and the 
truth came out. It was almost imme- 
diately after this that I left the bank and 
embarked on the life literary. 








“ After he kissed my hand half my sandwich was missing.” 


The Two Muses 


ELPOMENE, of tragic verse the Queen, 
Mecting Thalia (from the comic side), 


Chirped “Sweetie, how are you? An age it's been!” 


“Work is not what it was,” her friend replied; 
With all of quict in the words she spake, 


And all of majesty, and all of pride 


“Work!” squealed Melpomene. “A picce of cake! 
I help them with their silly poems now! 
Well, what I say is, give the dears a break! 


Gosh, when I think” (she gave a shudder) “how 
I used to keep them writing till they bust; 
While 1, Perfection, I, the Form, the Vow, 


The Goal, the Star half-hidden by the dict 
Of stone on grinding stone; of /s it true? 


On Does it scan? I may not on I must 


Well, frankly, dear, that sort of thing is through. 
They couldn't take it now, I tell you flat.”’ 


Murmured Thalia “But for me they do.” 


“Well,” sighed Melpomenc, “no time for chat. 

I say, this rhyme-seheme— know, dear, what I mean? 

“Oh, yes,” Thalia said. “I saw to that.” ANDI 
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In the Country 





Rotation 


Q farm is to discover that life is a 

gramophone. ‘The seasons revolve 

just like a disc. All you can do is 

to run in their groove and reproduce the 

tune there recorded, Once again it is 

winter. I have been a passive pick-up to 

this aria many times before. ‘The song’s 
the same every year. 

This 


lyricists and Lime Grove script-writers 


is the season when week-cnd 
assume that we farmers are all out busily 
doing the winter ploughing. Leader- 
writers start referring to the country- 
man’s patient toil. Parsons get smug 
about the harvest that has been safely 
left to rot. Politicians begin coining 


E 





of Props 


pastoral metaphors, 
when the townsman, snug in his service 


Now's the time 


flat, indulges in sentimental and nostalgic 
day-dreams, and likes to think that the 
farmer is out with plough-reins in his 
hand and the rain lashing his face as 
he disappears over the horizon turning 
another furrow on the year. Friends 
writing from London draw malicious 
satisfaction in assuming that I am either 
up to my knees in a ditch or standing on 
my head thatching a rick. 

I must apologize for exploding all 
these silly notions. ‘This is not the 
season for ploughing, thatching, ditching 


or fencing. A countryman’s life is much 


Vi ee 
VIHING| 
For "| 
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more arduous than that. And every 
same, with the 
one’s stamina and 


year it’s the same 
terrible drain on 
For this is the season of the 
jumble sales. Not one, but 
Village life depends on them. 

The vicar knows he can rely on you. 
Your neighbours badger you. Your 
wife bullics you. It’s a brave man who 
thinks of ploughing, and only an anti- 
social cad would do any. A bad harvest 


resources. 
several. 


is a subject not to be mentioned. 
You're thought a boor if you try to 
excuse yourself from rummaging in the 
box-room by mentioning the fact that 
The 
thrasher has to be postponed, the 
market has to be cancelled. All must 


stop for the jumble sales, cach must be 


your ricks are not yet thatched. 


a success, 

As usual the Women’s Institute have 
got theirs in first. Followed three days 
later by the Church Jumble Sale to raise 
funds to Fight the Beetle in the Roof 
Timbers. ‘The next week sees the North 
Devon Art Society with their bazaar 
and, as ever, the result will determine 
whether we have to roll up culture o1 
not. Then, at the end of the month, the 
Hunt steps in, and unless this produces 
£50 there wiil be no more hounds cither. 
And 
once again my wife gives my volumes 
of ‘Thackeray, Dickens, Priestley and 
Arnold Bennett to her women so that 
the vicar can buy them and then donate 
them to the Hunt, whereupon I have a 
moral obligation to purchase them back 


So all depends on my efforts. 


again. 

It is a sort of musical chairs with cach 
other’s rubbish. And there’s not a man 
in the village who has not worn my old 
Harris tweed upon his back at some 
time in his life. I never know whose 
Wellingtons I am wearing. But I’m 
certain they're not mine. At any rate, 
I am sure my feet started off by being 
the same size, though squeezing them 
into Jumble shoes has obviously made 
some difference. Still, all is for the 
cause. And if you live in the country 
you learn to take the rough with the very 
rough. RONALD DUNCAN 
& A 


To the peoples of all countries we offer 
the hand of friendship. But if their govern 
ments extend a mailed fish in return-—what 
then?’’-—Dorset Daily Echo reporting a speech 

to the T.U.C. at Brighton 


Better anti-submarine devices 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Leve and Autumn 


Apollinaire. Marcel Adéma. 
from the French by Denise 
Heinemann, 18. - 

UILLAUME APOLLINAIRE 

(1880-1918) was a great lyric 

poet. It is an excellent thing 
that his biography is now made avail- 
able in English, not only on account of 
his poetic gifts but because his life and 
legend should be better known in this 
country. He is one of the important 
figures in the birth of modern art. His 
personality—an extraordinary mixture 
of contradictions—illuminates some of 
the difficulties that people find in under- 
standing how necessary was this violent 
renascence in order to break away 
from the nineteenth century’s lifeless, 
decadent remnants of the Romantic 

Movement. 


Translated 
Folliot 


Apollinaire’s origins (though he was 
not, as sometimes suggested, the son 
of a cardinal) were sufficiently extra- 


ordinary. His Polish mother (rather 
ineptly described as “ Russian” in the 
blurb) was the daughter of Michael 
Kostrowicki, an officer, exiled after 
Foland’s attempt to throw off the 
Russian yoke in 1863. Her father, who 
tad married an Italian lady, took 
service with the Vatican, where he 
became a papal chamberlain. ‘The 
Kostrowickis belonged to the Polish 
minor gentry, not unlike the family 
from which Conrad came. In the past 
they had produced several characters, 
at least locally notable. 

Angeliska Kostrowicki had to be with- 
drawn at the age of sixteen from an 
aristocratic Roman convent, where her 
escapades had become too notorious. 
She proceeded to run away with Captain 
Niccolo Flugi d’Aspermont, forty years 
old, retired from the army of the Two 
Sicilies when the Neapolitan Bourbons 
lost their throne. ‘The Flugis were also 
an old family, coming originally from 
the Grisons. The scandal in. Rome must 
have been considerable. 

These two wandered about Europe 
together for some years, frequenting 
casinos, especially those of Monaco. 
Eventually they parted company ; though 


not before Angeliska had produced two 
sons, the elder of whom was Apollinaire. 
She gallicized her name to “Angélique 
de Kostrowitzky ” and settled down to a 
glamorous though decidedly irregular 
life, in which, among others, a M. Weil 
(a financier whom she used to knock 
about when in a bad mood) played a 
predominant réle. 


Good at his books, attractive, 
humorous, devout, Apollinaire did not 
have too bad a schooling, As a young 
man he fell in love with an English girl 
when working as a tutor. Later, like the 
poet of The Waste Land, he was 
employed in a bank; though one, it must 
be admitted, of a very different sort 
from Mr. ‘IT’. S. Eliot’s. All the time he 
was writing poems, and soon became 
associated with that extraordinary bril- 
liant Parisian group of the early 1900s 
Picasso, Derain, Vlaminck, Willy, Max 
Jacob, André Salmon, Utrillo, Mac 
Orlan, Modigliani, Carco, Braque, Van 
Dongen, Manolo, and the rest. 

When Leonardo’s ‘Mona Lisa” was 
stolen from the Louvre in 1911 
Apollinaire was suspected, and actually 
imprisoned for some little time. ‘Chis 
disagreeable experience upset him a 
great deal. ‘The story—one in which M. 
Picasso does not show to any particular 
advantage—is told here in detail. 
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However, M. Adéma in his _ bio- 
graphy has tried to get away from the 
innumerable anecdotes and gossip about 
Apollinaire, in an effort to present the 
serious side of his career. This is for 
the best, for the Apollinaire myth has 
done something to obscure his true 
importance. All the same, his eccen- 
tricities were remarkable. He was a 
tremendous eater, for example, and, if 
a friend arrived at a restaurant when he 
had reached the coffee stage, and they 
wished to talk, Apollinaire would some- 
times order soup, and start the menu all 
over again. 

He was for some 
associated with that most gifted painter, 
Marie Laurengin, and many of his love 
poems are written to her. When the 
1914 war broke he had not yet become a 
naturalized Frenchman. However, he 
was determined to get into the army, 
and served in the ranks of the artillery 
At the end of 1915 he was promoted 
second-lieutenant of infantry. In this 
rank he received the head wound 
which ultimately resulted in his carly 
death. 

Apollinaire’s wound to some extent 
altered his manner of looking at life. 
He became subject to fits of fearful 
depression. He saw that the time had 
come to end the more rackety side of his 
life, and settle down to work: to end 
his practical joking. He was happily 
married when, in his weakened state, he 
was carried off by the epidemic of 
influenza at the time of the Armistice 
How he would have developed is, of 
course, impossible to say. No doubt 
he had by then written his poetry that 
would survive. An early adherent of 
Cubism, and almost founder of Surreal! 
ism, he was already being attacked by 
some of his former associates for his 
“nationalism” during the war. 

In 1945 Horison published an admir 
able selection of Apollinaire’s works, 
introduced by Sir Maurice Bowra. It 
is a volume now probably rather hard 
to get hold of. Apollinaire, for all ks 
determination to’ cut away dead wood in 
the arts, was fundamentally a traditional 
ist. In spite of all his experiments, his 
mind takes a classical form. Later poets 
have helped themselves pretty liberally 
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to his innovations. Above all he is the 
poet of love and autumn: 

Et que j'aime 6 saison que j'aime tes 

rumeurs 

Les fruits tombant sans qu'on les cueille 

Le vent et la forét qui pleurent 

Toutes leurs larmes en automne feuille 

a feuille 
ANTHONY POWELL 
The Moon to Play With. John Wiles 

Chatto and Windus, 12.6 

A first novel which describes the 
adventures of a small coloured boy 
driven from his farm in South Africa 
to fend for himself in Durban, where, 
deprived of a background into which he 
was brought up, he discovers the implica- 
tions of the colour bar. The accounts of 
the Durban underworld, the hopeless 
strugyle of the local priest, the helpless- 
ness and fear in which thousands of 
people pass their lives, seem all authentic. 

Some people undoubtedly find it 
easier to consider the problems of human 
equality and liberty when confronted 
with the pathos of an individual case 
Others are at a loss to understand how 
the approach to these problems is en- 
riched by an insistence on orphans, the 
celestial, childish faith betrayed, and 
the use of a style heavy with simplicity 
and folkloric repetition. ‘This novel will 
appeal strongly to the first group and 
little to the second. Ss. B. 
Sea Peace. Lord Stanley of Alderley 

Peter Davies, 12/6 

There is a tradition that those who 
find their mental refreshment in the 
illimitable sea are men of few words 
a tradition that Lord Stanley, with his 
reputation as wit and conversationalist, 
belies. ‘This is his first book, and in it he 
describes the pleasures of buying a small 
boat and then sailing it to the Baltic, to 
I'rance and to Spain. 

‘The author's boats (through the years 
there were six of them) were selected with 
minute care, and the same could be said 
of his companions, who were cach picked 
for some particular virtue—the egregious 
Prod, for instance, for his skill in the 
valley. 

Lord Stanley, an 
original sailor, has 
other things, his own instrument for 
sounding the depth. In spite of—or could 
it be because of—this, he seems to have 
run aground an unusual number of 
times. All this and much high and low 
life in ports is amusingly described in 
a style reminiscent of Hilaire Belloc, 
another enthusiastic yachtsman and a 
friend of all the Stanleys. G. T. 


experienced and 
invented, among 


The Narrowing Stream. John Mortimer 

Collins, 10/6 

Julia Swinton has three children, a 
fairly successful husband and a fairly 
comfortable home, in which she prepares 
nourishing little meals and wonders how 
happy she is. The children, only a 
quarter aware of the drama that blows up 


in the adult world, solemnly play about 
the river at the end of the garden and 
entertain a visiting school-friend. Every- 
thing, you see, happens on two levels, a 
bit of technique, really. This Celia 
Johnson character has her most harassing 
day since the end of rationing; it includes 
an -encounter with a leering B.B.C. 
panel-player, the possible murder of her 
husband's possible mistress and a 
disturbing, yet exciting, sort of, visit 
from the victim’s brother. Round the 
story is a soft carapace of symbolism. 
Mr. Mortimer is very efficient, and this 
mixture of middle-class self-pity and 
mild melodrama is much more tautly 
constructed than the average novel 
intended to appeal to the principal 
unwise to 


character in it; but he is 
substitute routine efficiency for his own 
very individual gifts, which are essentially 


comic. 


The Nightmare. C. S. Forester Vichael 

Joseph, 126 

In his foreword Mr. Forester explains 
that though none of his stories tells of an 
actual happening, the things described 
could easily have happened during the 
dozen years of the Nazi régime in 
Germany. We dare not (having seen the 
films and suffered the records of Belsen 
and other trials) doubt the terrible fact 
(of that blind obedience to corruption 
and to the word of a man “not quite 
sane"’) now translated into the truth of 
fiction. We are shown the camps and 
battlegrounds, the victims and _ their 
persecutors—some _ indifferent, 
imaginative, and all ruled by fear. ‘There 
is the merciful general, whose wife was 
made a hostage, the physiologist, whose 
human guinea-pigs, wearing instruments 
to show their physical reactions, were 
forced to play roulette to determine their 
length of days. ‘There was Schiller of the 
S5.5., a camp commandant, engaged on 
a “Crusade” which “of course had no 
religious nonsense.’” ‘The book is the 
more impressive because it shows no 
rage, exaggeration or wish for recrimina- 
tion. It is a cold statement, and a 
warning of the power of “ruling gangs.” 
Let us pay heed. B. FE. B 
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,, AT THE PLAY 


4 Saint Joan (Arts) 

= The Party Spirit (Piccapiivy) 

“PROBABLY of all Suaw’s plays Saint 
if Joan has the best chance of lasting, 

not only for being free from faded 
argument but also for the sustained 
excitement of its treatment of history. 
It is still admirable theatre, made all the 
more gripping on account of SHAw’s 
fairness to the judges and his character- 
istic refusal to use Joan as a romantic 
pawn. A full-scale revival is overdue; in 
the meantime we can be grateful to the 
Arts for its courage in putting so massive 
a play on to its small stage, and in finding 
a large cast which, to say the least, is 
adequate. 

Voices are heard just as 
Connemara as in the Vosges, and an Irish 
Joan is a very reasonable innovation. 
SIoBHAN McKENNA, who carries a 
natural ring of poetry, has no difficulty 
in persuading us that Joan’s link with the 
saints is the driving force in her life. 
Sybil Thorndike made her a more 
plausible leader; here Joan’s domination 
of the men springs mainly from her 
simple mysticism. Her faith is a shining 
thing, which dialectic can confuse but 
never break. In her long ducl with the 
judges—a small pale figure trying desper- 
ately to understand—Miss McKEeNNaA 
reminded me a good deal of Suzanne 
Flon’s lovely Paris performance in 
L’ Alouette, the Anouilh play about Joan 
which, comes, apart from its end, so 
surprisingly close to SHAW. 

It would be too much to ask that in a 
pocket production the play should get its 
full effect at every point, but I feel JoHN 
FeRNALD has wasted nothing at his 
disposal, and Pau. MaAyo’s skeleton sets 
suggest all that is needed, without fuss 
KENNETH WILLIAM’s Dauphin makes an 
odd and interesting study of senile 
adolescence. Dunois, the French general 
who suffered most from Joan’s military 
unorthodoxy and yet remained devoted, 
is taken attractively by Perer WyYNGARDE, 
and the humorous superciliousness of 
DovucLas WiLMer's Warwick is excellent 
CuHartes Lioyp Pack represents the 
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Joan—Miss SropHan McKenna 


Inquisition with the courteous urbanity 
of a seasoned chairman of charitable 
committees, and the two bishops are 
taken impressively by Oviver Burt and 


FRANK Roype. 

I am never certain about the Epilogue. 
It is an old quarrel, in which SHAW made 
his answer to the critics. He felt obliged 
to show that his heroine didn’t finish at 
the stake; but in the theatre this mixed 
roll-call of ghosts and dreamers in the 
French king's bedroom still seems an 
anti-climax. Surely Warwick's final 
“The last of her? Hm! I wonder!” says 
everything to anyone with the merest 
smattering of history? And better? 


I dealt so briefly last week with the 
new romp at the Piccadilly, The Party 
Spirit, by Perer Jones and Jonn Jowerrt, 
that it may be worth recording that an 
entirely fresh situation has been dis- 
covered for Rosertson Hare. In his 
unrelieved career of calculated indignity 
it seemed that nothing was left for 
unkindness to devise, but we had for- 
gotten the brown-paper parcel. In the 
House of Commons, where he and 
RaLpu LYNN form a party suddenly 
holding a critical balance, it becomes 
necessary (as it often does) to hide him, 
and he disappears into a parcel far too 
small to be suspected of containing a 
potential Prime Minister. This farce 
starts so brightly in the Strangers’ Bar 
that one hoped it would go on finding 
enough fuel in the day-to-day lunacies of 
politics. In fact it grows so thin that it 
has to drag in baby-sitting, but now and 
then things happen as they should 


The Dauphin —Mr 





| Sarnt Joan 


KENNETH WILLIAMS 


Personal blackmail between the em- 
battled factions plays a_ lively part; 
ROBERTSON Hare's teetotalism evaporates 
in some memorable face-quakes; and as 
always RaALtrpH LyNN, whatever his 
material, remains our master footler and 
the nearest known human approach to 
the Wodehouse idiom. 


Recommended 
Separate Tables (St. James's), Rattigan 
almost at his best, in a double bill. The 
Dark is Light Enough (Aldwych), good 
Fry. As a savoury, The Manor of 
Northstead (Duchess) 
Eric Krown 


AT THE PICTURES 


Romeo and Juliet 
Her Twelve Men 


A) a of the criticism aimed at 
1 Romeo and Juliet (Director: 

RENATO CASTELLANI) has been 
concerned with the cutting of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’s text. (Some people, wanting it 
both ways, have complained in onc 
breath that half what SHAKESPEARE wrot 
isn’t there and in the next that his name 
isn’t mentioned in the credits.) This 
seems to me to show an illogical attitude 
to cutting, and to imply that it is done 
somehow in a disapproving spirit. No 
one denies that as a general rule anything 
not originally written as a film has to be 
rearranged and adapted if it is made 
into one. Objectors say bere “Ah, but 
naturally Shakespeare's different.”’ I 
maintain that there can be no justification 
for saying this if you allow Shakespeare 
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to be filmed at all. A film based on any 
existing work is by definition something 
different from the original Only the 
simplest minds imagine that a film of a 
celebrated novel will give them = th« 
precise equivalent of the experience the) 
would get from reading the book; then 
why approach a film of Shakespeare with 
the demand that it should offer cvery- 
thing that was put into the original play 

What we have here, to be judged on 
its merits, is a film; and a very beautiful 
one to look at—at least nobody contests 
that. Pleasure for the eve is absolutely 
continuous: one thinks of some of the 
most delicately-coloured Dutch paintings 
sct in motion—-for curiously often th. 
composition and colouring suggest a 
Dutch picture rather than an_ Italian, 
though presumably not to anyone familiar 
with the beautiful buildings of Verona 

The story is not exactly SHAKESPRARI 
story: it is by design that his nan 
is not mentioned. If it were there at all, 
it might almost be credited with 
“additonal dialoguc My unpression is 
that the Shakespeare speeches are treated 
often like musical items: every now and 
then one of them is as it were played 
against a background of half-heard 
everyday talk. This may sound like no 
way to tell a story, but it seemed to ma 
to work. 

The objection that the film is not 
emotionally moving has more substance 
than the other. One can, | agree, feel 
perfectly detached, and this may be the 
fault of the playing: SuUsaAN SHENTALI 
may be too inexperienced, LAURENC! 
Harvey may be too cold and matter-of- 
fact. Minor characters (FLORA RoBson’s 
Nurse, Mervyn Jonns’s Friar Laurence) 
are more impressive and memorabl 
than cither of the principals. But what 
is certain is that the whole thing is 
worthy of respect, lovely to watch, and 
perpetually interesting as a film should 
be. 


There is nothing much else worthy of 
serious attention; | will pick out //er 
Twelve Men (Direetor: Roserr Z 
LEONARD), because it is calculated to 
be popular. ‘This isa“ warm" sentimental 
story with Greer GARSON as the only 
woman teacher at a luxuriously-appointed 
boarding school for boys—-poor litth 
rich boys, whose parents 
bothered 

The pattern of the 
enough from the start: we know very 
well she will battle against gently com 
difficulties and opposition and arrive at 
the mist of tears through which she sees 
the cager young faces as they beam at her 
over a token of regard and 
Nevertheless it is entertaining enough 
and well done, with plenty of funn 
moments 

> 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch rev } 


can't be 


fabk is obvious 


estcecm 


You ean hardly fail to be aware that 
Cimerama has arrived in London. | found 
it very much more impressive than | had 





Juliet-—SUSAN SHENTALI 


expected from reading about it; par- 
ticularly in wide-ranging scenic views 
(as in the flight across the U.S.) it does 
wonderfully what has never been done 
before. The trouble of the visible 
“seams” between the parts of the 
screen soon ceases to distract. The 
Purple Plain (29/9/54) and Sabrina Fair 
(22/9/54) have another day or so in 
Central London, but the latter can also 
be found at the Dominion and New 
Victoria; The Living Desert (2/6/54) 
continues, 

One outstanding new release: The 
Caine Mutiny (25/8/54). Knights of the 
Round Table (26/5/54) is one of the better 
confections on that particular theme 

RicHarp MALLert 


AT THE GALLERY 


RONALD SEARLE 
(LeIceSTER CG ALLERIES) 
Mie ae is not, taken by 


itself, an artistic merit: it may so 


easily be due to a lack of settled 
intention, or to indecision as to what 


or even whose—line to follow. or merely 
to a perfectly ordinary desire to be (or, 
at all events, to seem) versatile for its own 
sake. It may, in fact, arise quite simply 
from the mistaken idea that versatility 
must have some special merit of its own, 
an idea encouraged by every knowledge- 
able friend who says to an artist “ Going 
to have a show? Then don’t forget to put 
in one or two of these still-lifes, just to 
show you can do them, and some of that 
stuff you did in Cornwall, when it was 
too wet to work outside.” 

Ronald Searle's versatility, which is 
the feature of his present exhibition that 
first strikes one, is not at all like that: 


ae VN AS 
AHL 


He 


DLR OUIF 
ANY A 


{Romeo and Juliet 


Nurse—F tor, Ronson 


it comes from strength, and not from 
weakness, springing quite evidently from 
abundant vitality, enthusiastic interest in 
people and things, and the desire to 
record and present them in the way that 
best suits their special character. And 
it is very pleasant—and rare—to find an 
artist of such definite individuality trying 
in each case to subdue his own particular 
style to the job in hand, instead of 
attempting to subdue every job in hand 
to his own particular style. 

In this endeavour to fit the style to the 
purpose he is probably helped by the 
fact that his artistic sympathies lie fairly 
evidently on the other side of the 
Channel, for where the Briton hesitates 
to experiment (from fear of making a 
mistake, or seeming to) the Frenchman 
will often cheerfully rush in. The French 
artist, as a rule, seems less interested in 
general trends, and their steady but slow 
development, and more absorbed in 
particular and individual movements 
within them—he is not greatly interested, 
that is to say, in the progress of the 
whole train, but always ready to be 
extremely enthusiastic about what is 
going on im his own compartment 

In Ronald Searle’s compartment the 
company is, I think, mainly Continental, 
its elder members being Forain and 
Fortuny, Lalanne and Gustave Doré: of 
more recent fellow-vovagers, one of the 
drawings in this exhibition might almost 
be called Hommaye a Dufy, while a 
black-and-white on the opposite wall ts a 
graceful raising of the hat to Steinberg 

But these are, of course, not plagiar- 
isms, either conscious or unconscious 
they arise naturally from the fact that 
they all speak the same artistic language, 
and all experiment along the same lines 
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In his landscapes and figure drawings, 
which form very interesting groups in the 
exhibition, Searle is undoubtedly much 
helped by his work as a_ pictorial 
humorist. Pictorial humour requires a 
rigid method of expression, a discipline 
that the (humorously so-called) serious 
artist can, or at all events does, often 
dispense with—and that is probably why 
these landscape and figure drawings are 
satisfying: one feels in each case that one 
knows without effort what the artist is 
trying to get at, and what he is trying to 
say about it, and the reason for this may 
well be because he is accustomed as a 
pictorial humorist to use his head to 
explain the intention of his heart. 

Finally, concerning the quality of his 
line—-for, however far he may stray into 
mass and colour, line is never quite 
absent: even if no actual line appears, 
there is almost always an implied one 
only just out of sight. Most artists in line 
concentrate a great deal of their energies 
on the attempt to give an impression of 
spontaneity and virtuosity, but they use 
so much care and caution in their 
endeavours that the spontaneity and 
virtuosity on the one hand and the care 
and caution on the other usually cancel 
one another out. 

But Searle’s line seems to work in an 
exactly opposite direction: it appears on 
examination to be constantly trying to 
avoid both spontaneity and virtuosity, to 
be constantly pretending that it is feeling 
its way carefully and cautiously and 
hesitatingly round and about the drawing 
—and, as a result, it is in its general effect 
just about as virtuous and spontaneous 
as any contemporary line one knows. 
It is, in fact, very good support for the 
argument that the life of a line does not 
lie in its perfection but in its deviation 
therefrom, and that the ablest draughts- 
man is the one who knows most exactly 
how far out of drawing every line 
should be KENNETH Birp 


_, AT THE BALLET 
4 
w.. Ballet du Thédtre de 1’ Opéra 
i“ de Paris (COVENT GARDEN) 
TTYHE familiar anecdote about the 
I college lawn mown and rolled for a 
couple of hundred years came to 
mind at Covent Garden last weck when 
the Paris Opéra Ballet gave its first per- 
formance at the Royal Opera House. 
Perfection is not attained in a day or a 
decade of cultivation of the dance. ‘There 
are many excellencies which can be made 
to flower exquisitely and gloriously, but 
there are imponderables not to be 
divorced from ancient lineage and age- 
old tradition. ‘The Paris Opéra Ballet 
traces its descent to the Letters Patent 
granted by Louis XIV in 1669 and there 
«s no mistaking the air of aristocratic 
confidence with which the present com- 
pany, in all its members, takes the stage 
With innate authority it commands the 
theatre in the grand manner. 
Since it was this company which first 
produced Giselle, more than a hundred 
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years ago and, later, Coppélia, it was 
pleasant to reflect that a few days carlier 
three young Sadler’s Wells dancers had 
won deserved acclaim in these two classic 
works, Miss Anne Heaton and Miss 
Pauline Clayden in the one and Miss 
Svetlana Beriosova in the other. But 
it is not simply in the leading and 
secondary réles that the French company 
exerts its spell. While such danseuses 
étoiles as Miles. Yverre CuHavviré, 
CHRISTINE VAUSSARD, MICHELINE BARDIN, 
Nina Vyroupova, Liane Daype and 
MADELEINE LAFON minister their pure 
enchantment in their various réles one 
has the impression, doubtless insecurely 
founded, that any one of their attendant 
terpsichorean sisters could have stepped 
into their places—so completely is the 
company an artistic unity without 
apparent weak places. 

In fact, promotion in the Opéra Ballet 
is by strict examination, the coveted title 
of étoile alone being conferred, as it were, 
from Olympus by L’ Association Frangaise 
d’ Action Artistique. M. Serce Lairar, 
doyen, chief choreographer and virtual 
re-founder of the company, is represented 
by twelve of his works among the 
eighteen, all new to London, to be seen 
in the present season. Perhaps a shade 
unwisely he also appeared in a leading 
male part in Suite en Blanc to the music 
of Epovarp Lato. With the ladies in 
crisp tu-tu and the men in black tights 
and white shirts this purely abstract work, 
done on a stage hung with black curtains, 
is a charming example of M. Lirar’s skill 
in weaving a fluid pattern of continuous 


poetic movement. Les Mirages, described 


as “choreographic fery,” tells of the 
endeavours of a young man (M. MIcHe. 
RENAULT) to escape from his own 
shadow (Mile. CHavuvirft) in order to 
pursue illusory delights perceived in. the 
palace of Moon, Queen of Night. ‘The 
choreographer is not greatly assisted by 
the composer, M. HENRI SAUGENT, in 
developing an essentially dramatic theme. 
‘lo be sure, the Young Man is left in soli- 
tude with his too faithful shadow, but the 
ballet never succeeds in being more than 
decorative, despite the haunting beauty of 
Mile. CHAUviRE’s performance. 
Decoration of the scale for which the 
Paris Opéra is renowned was displayed 
in full measure in Tableau des Fleurs, 
from Ramapeu’s Les Indes Galantes. 
Sumptuous scenery and costumes by 
M. Mou.tne and M. Fost help to 
recapture, presumably, the handsome 
spectacle which delighted the French 
court more than two hundred years ago 
and set a fashion in French opera. In 
this revival M. Heratp LANDER moves 
and marshals the glorious creatures of 
allegory, notably Zephyr and Boreas, in 
a captivating assault on the eye. The 
persons of the ballet move in rbythmic 
splendour in a_high-hedged formal 
garden hung with many candelabra. 
Singers of the opera, soleists and chorus, 
have their part among the dancers in this 
opulent extract froma work in which the 
whole strength of the opera and ballet 


companies, not excepting ballet appren- 
tices, is brought to bear. 

The evening had a majestic ending 
with a performance of Mr. Grorce 
BALANCHINE’s Le Palais de Cristal, to 
Bizet’s music, which we had seen done 
by the New York City Ballet with the 
title Symphony in C. It was of particular 
interest as allowing comparison of Mr. 
BALANCHINE’s precise geometrical chereo- 
graphy with that of M. Lirar, in a 
display of dazzling virtuosity by all 
concerned. Not a little of the evening's 
pleasure was due to M. Rosert BLor 
who conducted the Covent Garden 
orchestra with exemplary restraint and 
flexibility. C. BR Morriock 


AT THE OPERA 


Nelson (Savier’s Weis) 
Princess Ida (Savoy) 


OBODY expects historical operas, 
any more than historical plays and 
films, to tell the whole truth and 

nothing but the truth. Yet there are 
limits to what may be justly done in the 
way of simplifying and romanticizing. 
The librettist of Nelson, Mr. ALan 
Pryce-JoNnes, has gone over the Merton 
ménage-a-trois to such expunging pur- 
pose, now using the whitewash-brush, 
now the scent-spray, that three is reduced 
to a rather noble, tormented two. 
Instead of carrying the faithless 
Emma’s shawls and lap dogs dotingly, 
and perhaps connivingly, to the end, Sir 
William Hamilton (sung by ARNOLD 
MartrTers in the mellow-statesman key) 
mentally says good-bye to his wife almost 
as soon as she sets eyes on Nelson in 
Act One and solemnly stalks out of her 
life before the end of Act ‘Two. “ Leave 
these fools to their folly for good,” he 
advises the wronged and rigid Fanny 
Nelson (finely acted and sung by ANNA 
PoLLAK). It would be hard to imagine a 
speech more out of character or wider of 
the facts. 
Instead of 
Trafalgar with resigned 
biographers suggest) theatrical tears, 
Emma (Vicroria ELLIoTrT: a soaring 
voice and bounteous personality) clings 
to him like a flypaper as far as the Ports- 
mouth waterfront. After all, Horatio 
was not going to fight the French merely. 
He was geimyg to certain death. Every- 
body in the theatre knew that. ‘The thing 
had been foretold am hour earlier by 
a garrulous Neapolitan fortune-teller. 
Thus, the crux of the tale turned out to 
be Horatio’s. heroic choice and Enama’s 
agonized renuneiation, a pious fietion 
rounded eff by pious words and a 
penultimate scene in Victory’s cockpit so 
moving to watch that I almost forgot the 
moral regilding which had gone before. 
With most of his essential traits pared 
away Nelson emerged as a meijodious 
dummy. Rosert THOMAS gave us a set 
of conventional postures and no acting 
to. speak of, since none was called for, 
and brought to the Nelson music a 
silvery and reasonably strong tenor. 
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Horatio off to 
or (as some 


waving 


LENNOX Berke_ey, whose first full- 
length operatic score this is, has been 
attentive to his singers and ambitious for 
them, distributing arias, duets and com- 
plex concerted picees with a resourceful 
hand. But he has been ambitious for the 
orchestra too. His scoring is swect, 
massive and, at times, swamping to the 
singers, a defect for which Vitem 
‘Tausky, the conduetor, should therefore 
not be blamed. In stylistic affinity the 
music runs from George Gershwin at one 
fringe to the Stravinsky of Perséphone at 
the other. ‘The stuff in between is solid, 
plum-cake romanticism, capital for some 
stomachs, no doubt, but over-rich for 
mine, Produced by Georce Devine and 
designed by Feuix Keiry, Nelson is 
consoling to look at, except for an 
embassy drawing-room carried out in 
villainous ginger marble. 


The Princess Ida wardrobe was 
destroyed by a bomb early in the war 
After fifteen years the piece is back in the 
D’Oyly Carte repertory, redesigned a 
shade garishly by James Waper; spick, 
span and sturdy under Istpore Goprrey's 
baton as to chorus work and ensembles; 
and joyously welcomed by (a) patho- 
logical Savoyards of the sort who laugh 
and slap each other's knees in ecstasy 
before the curtain goes up and (>) people 
with ears. Much of this score is musical 
parody at SULLIVAN’s snuggest and 
liveliest. ‘The fifteen years have been a 
long wait. 

Castle Adamant re-created 
commonly like a corner of Malayan 
jungle, and some of the Amazons’ 
costumes in the last Act are unbecomingly 
grotesque. It is a mistake to have 
VicToRIA SLADEN (mame part) or any 
other soprano wear greaves Thus 
handicapped she dealt more ringingly 
and creditably with “ I built upon a rock" 
than with her earlier numbers ANN 
DRUMMOND-GRANT has the right singing 
voice and presence, if not ideal speech 
vowels, for this and all such crushingly 
contralto parts. Prrer Prart’s King 
Gama was ripely venomous. ‘The best 
singing of the night came from the trio 
of armoured princes, stentorianly led by 
DonaLcp Apams, although the rival mak 
trio from King Hildebrand's court 
(leader ‘THOMAS Rounp) ran them pretty 
Cuaries Reip 


looks un- 


close 





ON THE AIR 


Symbols and Supermen 


NCE a month the tele- 

vision service signs off 

an evening's programme 
with a ten-minute item called 
“Facts and Figures.” It is 
an unpretentious night-cap 
consisting entirely of charts, 
graphs and diagrams and the 
familiar convincing voice of 
Leonard Miall; and I, for one, 
could do with much more of it 

‘The latest issue of “ Facts 
and Figures” dealt inter alia 
with crime, wages, and the 
gold reserves of the Sterling 
Area. I learned that I have 
more chance of being murdered 
than of winning a top dividend 
in the football pools, that 
Italians are roughly twenty 
times more homicidal than 
Scotsmen, that nearly cight 
hundred thousand people are convicted 
of some illegality in Britain every year, 
that one murderer in every twenty 
remains at large... and so on. Now, I 
am aware that these facts and figures have 
been put under my nose many times—in 
the newspapers, magazines and statistical 
abstracts—but in cold print they mak« 
little impression on me, If they register 
at all the imprint is as short-lived as 
writing on water. Like many other peopl 
I need a strong visual stimulus to charge 
my mental faculties with the acquisitive 
instinct. 

This little programme is a_ bright 
candle of promise in ‘I'V's window: it 
proves that the screen can be interesting 
without its quota of old familiar faces, 
instructive without the cloying per- 
suasiveness of professional “ popular- 
izers,”’ and pictorially satisfying when it 
features only signs and symbols. 

At present “ Facts and Figures’ moves 
rather too quickly, I think, for most 
viewers—that is, for people unfamiliar 





DeuEaAas 


as 


lay a finger on me 


nothing but ballet, opera, child welfare and chess 


a trifle misleading 


with statistics and arithmetical sym- 
bolism; and the programme is put on at 
an hour when opiate relaxation is more 
welcome than mental gymnastics. I am 
hoping that this item will be given a 
regular spot much earlier in the evening, 
and that the team responsible for it will 
be content to spotlight only one subject 
at a time. 

The Third Programme dished up a 
wonderful meal for Shavians last week 

eighty minutes of table-talk by a 
distinguished company of: Irish wits, 
scholars and writers. ‘The symposium 
was a rich stew of reminiscence, sum- 
mary judgment, speculation and daring. 
This was a new Shaw to me. The 
“smiling sewing-machine” and _ the 
“roundhead with curls” of popular 
acclaim, the self-confessed member of 
“the down-start branch of Irish aristo- 
cracy,”” became an ordinary lad, a 
sensitive youth, a lovable and loving man, 
and a strangely misguided ancient. 

In the ripest of Oirish accents we were 


A 


uu 
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told that the boy was nick- 
named “Sonny” and “ Bullock 
Soup,” fought furiously with 
his playmates, robbed orchards 
and locked little girls in cup- 
boards; that the man was 
incorrigibly vain (he carried a 
small brush to frisk up his 
magnificent eyebrows), gener- 
ous, sour, jealous of his con- 
temporaries and something of 
a Casanova; and that the old 
man committed social blunders 
so shameful that they cannot 
yet be divulged. ‘There was 
also the remarkable disclosure 
that Mrs. Shaw remained a 
maid all her life, and that her 
marriage to “G.B.S.”’ included 
a mutual pact of non- 
aggression. 

Another highly 
series is the Light Programme's 
“Transatlantic Question 
Time,” a teenagers’ romp with 
problems that most grown-ups find 
baffling. ‘The questions posed by the 
two teams (managed by Alec Sutherland 
and Rooney Pelletier) are designed to 
expose and explain differences between 
the American and the British way of life, 
and the youngsters tackle this tricky 
assignment with remarkable gusto 

The film “ Musicians to Moscow ” was 
a rare treat. Some months ago five British 
musicians were the guests of the Ministry 
of Culture of the U.S.S.R., and this 
pictorial record of their trip was made at 
the request of the B.B.C. by the Central 
Studio for Documentary Films, Moscow 
1 found it wonderfully exciting and 
uplifting, though no doubt to present 
Russia as one vast culture camp where 
people think of nothing but ballet, opera, 
child welfare and chess is a trifle 
misleading. 

A fine contribution, this, to the 
development of cultural relations. Now 
it is up to Moscow to let its toiling 
wsthetes see something of London. 

BERNARD HoL_LoOwoop 
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“TI ventured to bring White Horse for Major 


Wilson also, Milord; I assumed he would prefer it” 





area? 


No, of course not, he’s as 

careful of road safety as he is 

with his battery. And he doesn’t buy any battery, he asks for a 
Crompton. Originally known as the Young battery and made by 
one of the largest electrical firms in Great Britain, Crompton is the 


standard battery with the best Guarantee of all. 


Ask your garage for a 


rompto 


| BATTERY | 








MADE BY CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD, 
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A l40 
Socks fr Nen 


In Botany wool blended with 
Nylon, and Nylon high-spliced heel and 
toe, Choice of 1¢ shades including 
mixtures — shrink resisting — good value 
PEX Aigo—-the sock for discerning men 
Also PEX Asqt Long Sock with Lastex top. 


Socks & Stockings 





You're ‘‘ooing 
places’’ when you 


fly like this— 








Lower-deck lounge —B.0..1.C. “ Monarch” Stratocruiser 


f 


“Monarch 


between BRITAIN, U.S.A., CANADA, 
and now EGYPT 


Thrill to the luxury of travel royal—in four-engined, fully- 
pressurized Stratocruiser comfort and spaciousness. Enjoy 
delicious meals and mealtime drinks, brought to you with 
B.O.A.C.’s compliments . . . standards that make “* Monarch ” 
services first choice among transatlantic travellers. 
“Monarch” transatlantic flights every night. Also “Monarch” 
service from London to Cairo via Frankfurt. 

Transatlantic fares reduced from Noy. Ist until March 31st. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C, Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, 
SW (VIC 2323), 75 Regent Street, WA (MAY 6611), or offices in Glasgow, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Lit erpool (see your Telephone Directory for details) 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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The Cieza dictating machine 


t puts PUNCH into your business 
and .... IT COSTS SO LITTLE 


* Here it is—the Grundig Stenorette. It’s the newest 


dictating machine, the simplest, the most efficient — _ 
and by far the cheapest ! GR UNDIG 
It makes office work easier—it increases the typist’s output by 40", 
or more—it will fit into your brief-case—and it’s on duty 24 hours 
a day. Your local radio or office equipment dealer will demonstrate 


this wonderful machine for you—-ask him about it NOW. DICTATING MACHINE 
WHAT YOUR DEMONSTRATION WILL SHOW YOU 

The Stenorette tape gives you 25 minutes’ dictation (the sound is kept 55 ens. (Complete with Tape Spool and 
level with Automatic Volume Control)—and the same tape is used Dust Cover.) 
again and again. The hand-microphone into which you dictate Dictating Outfit comprising Dynamic Mike with 
controls stopping and starting, while your typist will listen to your switch and Pilot Light and two Dictating Pads, 6gns 
recording through light-weight earphones, stopping, starting and Transcription Outfit comprises single Earphone 
hack-spacing by either a foot or finger operated remote control. An — Earclip and Foot Switch with Back-Spacing, 
illuminated time-scale tells you both to a syllable how far dictation og 
hi Available through authorised retailers only 

as run. No special discounts 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) G&ed., Kidbrooke Park Road, London, $.€.3. 
Csi 
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Father loves his little Hennessy te sin 
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BY N H ~ e | <4 os", warm sunshine in surroundings 
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ideal for rest and relaxation. 





To be sure of getting Rimforts f , ae Faye 
— today’s finest built-in metal ¥¢ : . A Si “ A forty-two days’ ship-board 
protectors bonded with leather , Ge : ws: m4 4 eee holiday to 

—you must insist upon the TPA, : } me. A Z 

genuine article. Ask for them ‘UP ™ Lae % : K A R A Cc H ! & 
by name — accept nothing else. A Leta : 

(See the name stamped on every 4 . & “| ‘ ’ BOM BAY 

res + ghee — — a . ae - : ir by m.s. Batory (14,300 tons) 
seins Ne a9 ’ ‘ aon xi (OE. < Sailing from Southamoton 
Sizes and shapes to suit every shoe, pM lle . , * 8th january, 1955. 


men’s, women’s and children’s 
Calling outward and homeward 


at Gibraltar, Port Said and Aden 
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Apply local Travel Agent or 
Lr STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
"tify your heel 9-13, Fenchurch Bidgs., London, E.C.3. 
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V 0 sat’ 


and your ‘French’ 


WP ecco will he perfect “i 


*Terylene’ across 
the threshold and 
prepare for lovelier 
and longer-lasting 
curtains and covers! 
This new British , ‘ 
synthetic fibre has Heted tht pet fect 
a great future way 0 4dwe 
in furnishing 


fabrics. Gin and French. ¢ Gin, § Noilly Prat 


vy Very dry Martini Cocktail. § Gin, 4 Noilly Prat 
Add ice and shake 


: re al xv Short Noilly Prat. Neat with a zest of lemon peel 
* *Terylene’ net if ‘ y ] squeezed into the vermouth then dropped into it 
curtains—almost / vy Long Noilly Prat, Pour two fingers of Noilly Prat 
too good to b ’ y into a tumbler, add ice, top with soda 
Cc 


true—don’t shrink, 


stretch, or rot. bs 
Drape gracefully. 


Je 
Wash and dry in BLENDED & BOTTLED IN THE LARGE BOTTLE IN FRANCE 
next to no time 
and do not lose by insisting on Gin and Noilly Prat you ensure getting Gin and ‘French 


their shape. SOLE IMPORTERS; WM. CHAS ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET. LONDON, E.C.3 





How do you like your gin? 
Out of a SEAGERS bottle. 
I meant, what do you like it with? 


I’m not fussy — pink, French, anything. 





You think only the gin counts? 
If it’s SEAGERS., 
That sounds like prejudice to me 


* F It is. Blind, 

News for husbands, . = 
children, and dogs ! unreasoning prejudice. 
*Terylene’ furnishing 
fabrics take a deal of 
punishment without 
creasing or tearing. 
They’re tough, resilient, 
friendly to feel. 

Hang well, Look elegant. 


* 


I.C.I, are the people producing ‘Terylene’. Supplies are still 
very limited, though there are already some ‘Terylene’ things 
to be found in many of the best shops. 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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I’ve got babies to bath and nappies to air, 
endless washing and meals to get, 
so I wouldn’t be without my coal stove 


for anything in the world—and it saves me 
shillings a week into the bargain. 
Arent I right? 


WE ALL LOVE AN OPEN FIRE. It’s so cheerful, so comforting, 
such good company. And there is no cheaper way of keeping 
your home warm and your water hot all the time than coal in 
one form or another; and what is more friendly than a warm 
and cosy kitchen! But you really ought to find out about 
some of the new appliances which burn coal and all the 
smokeless solid fuels such as coke and anthracite. They are 


tremendous labour savers and money savers. Modern in 
design and in efficiency. You will get the best selection, the 
best advice, and the best service if you go to a shop which 
shows the Coai Utilisation Council’s yellow sign (see below). 
They are the experts. And now that so many things can be 
bought on hire-purchase there is no reason why you should 
not bring your home up to date now. Economise with coal 


the cheerful saver of money 


ISSUED BY THE COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 


3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, 8W 1 
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Keep them that way 


ee people suffer from foot ailments. oe you are one of the 
lucky ones and your feet have never been distorted 

by shoes that never fitted you! 
Your feet are worth protection. 
and they have to last a lifetime! 
Protect the natural form of your feet by wearing the shoes designed 

by Sir Herbert Barker. 

If you have difficulty in finding a comfortable, elegant and 
correctly fitting shoe, please write to Dept. 27 for our 

Brochure and we will also tell you the name of your nearest Stockist. 


ORC. ad RE eae ea eae | 
SIR one BARKER SHOES 
Fi LOTS A 


se a 
ae 3 


You only have two 


for men and - women 


A PRODUCT OF NORVIC SHOE CO. LTO., NORTHAMPTON 
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Laboratory check on a mag- 
netron intended for use in 
radar equipment 


| ¥. 


/ {| WT 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


Ts possibility of using radio to detect and locate unseen objects 
has intrigued scientists since the turn of the century, but it was 
not until the advent of the multi-cavity magnetron during the late 
war that the history of modern radar began. 

Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves which upon 
striking an object are reflected to the sender. The direction of the 
beam when it is reflected, and the time taken by the waves on their 
outward and return journeys, indicate the exact position of the target 

For the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of the 
transmitted beam must be long and its width narrow. This requires 
a powerful source of radio waves of very short wave-length but, 
unfortunately, such “‘ microwaves”’ cannot be provided by an 
ordinary electronic valve. Faced with these difficulties the early radar 
pioneers developed the multi-cavity magnetron —a special valve 
which proved to be more powerful by a factor of hundreds than any 
other microwave generator then available. 

Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar navi- 
gation. Ships and harbours are no longer hidden by fog and mountain 
peaks cease to be obscured by cloud. The cathode ray tubes of air 
and sea nagivators present pictures of the way ahead even when 
visibility is zero. 

Radar science is still undergoing ingenious and complex develop- 
ment. In the field of meteorology it is used for detecting and 
** tracking ”’ clouds, as well as obtaining upper air measurements of 
wind velocity. A different role is also being played by the magnetron 
in accelerating electrons for the production of high-energy X-rays. 
In these and other microwave applications Mullard are contributing 
to further progress with the large-scale manufacture of high quality 
magnetrons and similar electronic devices. 


-Mullar 


Mullard 








MULLARD LIMITED, CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


* Hove 
Wandsworth - 


* Lytham-St. Anne's 
Whyteleafe 


(MP 437! 


Fleetwood * Gillingham 
Waddon * 


Blackburn - 
Padiham + Rawtenstall - 


Factories at : 
Mitcham - 
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FROM OXFORD 


to the highways of the world 


Oxford is both old and young. Rich-grained in tradition, modern in industry : 
age-mellowed and beautiful yet proud of the important part it plays 
in maintaining British supremacy in enginecring. From Oxford to the highways of the 


world . . . famous British cars with bodywork by Pressed Stwel Company Limited. 
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Town and Country § Through the heart of England — age-old towns, Route to Monte Cario From the snows of the Alps to the S-bends of 


Highway. The the Cote d'Azur... . proving-ground for British dependability and th 


moorland, open country — cars stream along the Queen's 
strength of Pressed Steel bodywork. 


majority has Pressed Steel bodywork. 
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Arizona Fly-way Sagebrush and cactus and arrow-straight roads under me of Suez On bullock track or trackless wastes, in desert heat or 
the blazing sun. Pressed Steel bodywork is built to withstand the rigours of — monsoon rains, Pressed Steel bodywork adds strength to the supremacy of 


such fierce and relentless motoring British car production, 








Pressed Steel Company Limited is proud to be associated not only with many of the 
greatest names in the British automobile industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, 
Humber, Jaguar, Morris, Morris Commercial, MLG., Riley, Rover, 

Singer and Wolseley, but with other manufacturers yet to achieve world renown 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 
CAR BODIES 


Factories : COWLEY, OXPORD - THEALE, BERKSHIRE « LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 
Head Office : cowiny « London Office : SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, W.T 
MANUPACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STELL RAILWAY WAGONS, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES 
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Flannel shirts that don’t 


Warm, comfortable, well tailored 
in clean-looking hacking and 
bird's-eye checks. Kymo-finished 
Ceylon flannel, guaranteed 
against shrinkage, Collar 
attached, coat style, single 


culls. Sizes 144-17}, 55/- 
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From our 
Man's Shop, 
where shirts 

in fine shirtings 
can also be 


made-to-measure 


x of Regent Street 
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CONCENTRATED 


for economy 


MENTHOLATED 


Sor coolness 


SUPER-FATTED 
for abundant lather 


ANTISEPTIC 
for skin health 


YOU GET IT 


FOUR sical 
J ~_= 


mm 


INGRAM the original 


mentholated shaving cream 


COMBINES /(T5 OWN FACE LOTION 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK 


$3/4/7 | 
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STEP 
UP 
OUTPUT 


STEP 
DOWN 
COSTS 


Can you see at a glance what your furnaces con- 
tribute to manufacturing costs? Almost certainly, 
of course. But how far is that information broken 
down? Can you see at a glance the effect of your 
choice of refractories? You can’t? Neither can 
many other people whose bread and butter comes 
out of a furnace. 


Yet a change in the refractories lining a batch 
furnace can increase its output by 30 to 50 per cent 
or even more. Morgan M.I. refractories* can do 
this. They give you the output of four furnaces 
from every three—or even of three from every two 
... because they soak up far less heat than firebrick. 


These are not questions of technical detail, but 
important factors in output, that is why the choice 
of refractories should be considered at the highest 
level; where its overall impact on costs can be 
recognised; where the extra cost of such refrac- 
tories as ours can be seen in wider perspective. 


ok M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which 
can be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They are made on modern continuous plant 
under stringent quality control and every brick is 
ground to size. Full technica!) details are available on 
request and our furnace engineers are always pleased 
to have the opportunity of discussing special problems 
in the use of these, or any other, Morgan refractories. 


MORGAN 


efractories 
ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO.LTD.(REFRACTORIESGROUP) 


NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 


NE.73 


19S 4 
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Arch of Titus in Rome 


will 


. wi Ai? 
ren “er y {fil {jm . Sane ’ 
‘ [ we 1 ae ‘nt j Ww yt or ott ao wll wipe, 
“thE Masssseresseass cagd” | ‘tteteren i man thie sateen ae te “Wassal i ! | 


All experience is an arch to build upon 


HENRY ADAMS (1838-1918) 


‘Experience’ begins with the first bump on the nursery floor. It is the conversion of 
‘living’ into ‘ knowing’; the translation of hard knocks into hard facts. 

There are two facets of experience: memory, and vision. It is a knowledge of the 
past, that enables us to take a view of the future; when we use it as an aid to success, 
we are the historian of our failures, and the prophet of our achievements. 

In industry, technique is collective experience, of men, and machines. With its help, 
we can reach new levels of production and research, and solve new problems in the 
light of old. For a progressive industry, experience is more than an arch, or a 
foundation; it is the master-builder’s tower, from which the shape of tomorrow can 


be seen. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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OCTOBER 


THE BLIND SPOT 


We live, it is frequently alleged, and learn, But some 
lessons are oddly elusive, and if, on the evening which 
sees the end of Summer Time, it were possible by 
some form of telepathic radar to conduct a nation-wide 


public opinion poll, there would be a striking lack of 


unanimity in our answers to the questien: “ Should the 
hands of the clock be put on or put back at the end 
of Summer Time?” One trusts that the putters-back 
would outnumber the putters-on; but it might not be 
by a very wide margin, and there would, one cannot 
help fearing, be a discreditably large total of “Don't 
Knows”, 

Why, in almost every houschold, should summer's 
lease expire in a minor flurry of controversy? (‘But if 
we gain an hour, surely it doesn’t make sense to put the 
back”. 
year, dear, Don't 
Mother ...”) Why, every autumn, do we make 
such heavy weather of our elementary experiment 


clock “I'm positive that's what we did last 


you remember? I went and asked 


with time? 
None can say. We are a modest race. As our orators 


and our leader-writers frequently remind us, we 


are not given to bragging about those qualities of 


commonsense and good judgm@ht to which, happily 
combined as they are with a lively imagination and a 
practical grasp of detail, we owe as a nation our 
reputation for sagacity. Our modesty is particularly 


appropriate at the end of Summer Time. 


The change from Summer Time is the only occasion on 

which the Midland Bank ‘puts back the clock’. In all 

other respects, its outlook is forward and its services as 
modern as today. 


MIDLAND BANK 
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Reproduced by 


Peter 


Robeson and in ¢ 
with the international Equestrian Fund 
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Me. PETER ROBESON, 


distinguished member of Britain's 


Olympic team, chooses Harry 
Hall riding clothes and acces 
sories. The impeccable 
workmanship of all these 
thoroughbred garments, 
tailored with understanding from 
materials of lasting quality is 


The 


Harry Hall label marks all 


famous the world over. 


that is best, sartorially, for men, 


the courtesy of Mr women and children who ride. 


Operation 
Better shops and stores every- 
ot 


clothes 


offer a_ selection 


Hall 


where 


Harry riding 





thoroughbred riding clothes and accessories 


235-237 Regent St., London, W.1 (Oxford Circus End) Tel. REG 6601 
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Mushroom Growth ik ; 


ai It’s just a PS cate pillar,” said 1lice. mn . 


** Being so many different sizes ts very confusing,” said Alice. 

“Te isn’t,” said the Caterpillar. 

** Well,” said Alice, * all I know ts it makes me feel very 
queer.” 

“Tf that’s all you know,” said the Caterpillar, ** no wonder 
you don’t know what's good for you. Now, take this Guinness 
for example. No don't,”’ it added quickly. 

‘IT thought you took it for strength, not example,”’ Alice 


observed. 


A P= FL P 


> 
a 


* You do,”” said the Caterpillar, ‘1 mean, / do, I just go 


~ 


on and on vetting stronyet its almost Monoconous, 


<~ 
ES 


‘* For goodness sake,’” cried Alice, ** don’t you want to grow 


s 


strong ?”’ 
** For Goodness sake,”’ said the ¢ aterpillar, ‘**T would yrow 
80,000 acres of barley and lots and lots ol lovely hops But othe r 


wo le do that for Guinness so all | have tO reap 1s the ay m fie.” 
poy | 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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CAD): ovingly sprinkle these flakes 
of superb chocolate on to very warm 
milk... lightly stir . . . the richness, the 
perfection of true chocolate instantly 
awaits you! Surely no more luxurious, 

no more truly well-bred drink than 


Cadbury's Cup Chocolate exists! 


2/6d. a half-pound 


CUP 
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YG veo ’ F , Cont 
An obliging little character the Llama, He willingly 
sheds his summer coat for your winter warmth—your luxury. 
Llama hair (alpaca), softer by far than sheep's wool] and 
more durable, finds its loveliest interpretation in “Motoluxe’”’. 
Coats, Motor Rugs, Foot Muffs—and other accessories; gloves 
to match—even Coats for men: 
Here is quality without 


extravagance. 





Write or call for name of nearest supplier to Sole Manufacturers 


LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD. Showrooms : 45 Conduit St., London, W.1. 





We're not going to talk about Barretter control or 
Automatic Vision Gain control or any of our tech- 
nical advances. The important thing is this: here is a 
14° T.V. receiver superbly designed and made by 
one of the world’s greatest electrical and electronic 
organisations. This receiver is absolutely ready for 
the new stations (no costly circuit modifications 
later). It will give you a brilliant reliable picture now 
and for years to come. Invest in the wonderful pre- 
sent and the golden future of television. A fully 
descriptive publication BT2561 and the name of 
your nearest approved deeler is obtainable on 
request from The General Electric Co. LAd., K 10 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


“You can't go wrong with G.E.C.” says Eamonn 
Andrews. 











G.E.C. 14 IN. TELEVISION 65 82: 1 poe 


or hire purchase 





You'll never be content 


with any other pillow 
once you’ve known a 


DUNLOPILLO 


super-comfort pillow 


It's something wonderfully new—a pillow to bring 

you a unique and joyous experience in comfort 

Entirely unique . . . for only Dunlopillo has been 

able to whip those tiny foam bubbles to such cool 

frothy resilience. Look for the pillow with the 

Dunlopillo ribbon that means deepest longest 
lasting luxury 49/6 


FROM LEADING STORES AND FURNISHERS 





HINTS ON WISE BUYING 


Although we can usually restore 
a shrunk garment to its original 
size, it is better when buying to 
ensure that it is pre-shrunk. 


This particularly applies to rain 
coats and children’s wear. 


Our experts con achieve marvels but not miracles 
so always ask “Will it Dry Clean?” 


remember — 


ACHILLE 


SERRE 
tor EXTRA care 


Chalety Veaniegant Lyoing 
plus RETEX 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


Vent-Axia 


for Better Air 
Conditions 

















Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation «77 ~ 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 ViCTORIA ST., 8.w.1. 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Old Fashioned 
HUMBUGS 


Old Fashioned 
BUTTER DROPS 





naxinsoW 


nia | 
Chew} 


Old 


FRUIT DROPS 





est. 1e17 
5. PARKINION & SON ‘DONCASTER LTO. 








The most comprehensive range in the 
history of caravanning. 


A world-wide reputation backed by over 





30 years’ experience. Be sure you visit 
our STAND No, 173 at the MOTOR SHOW. 





THE BIG 





Write for 





Mustraced Leaflets 
giving full information 


Export enquiries 
welcomed 





(BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 
Department 99 Birmingham, 30. 








.- “L’min 
Agriculture.” 


MAYBE you are a farmer's son or daughter or an 


agricultural worker saving to start on your own. 


Perhaps you are a smallholder, a pig breeder or a small 
farmer ready and able to work more acres, or a large 
farmer looking for more stock, a merchant, a seedsman, 
a machinery stockist needing finance for a growing busi- 
ness, or you are just “IN AGRICULTURE.” 

Discuss your problems with MARTINS BANK—the 
Bank with the local Head Offices and one of the oldest 
names in banking. 


Call on our local manager and find friendly understanding. 


MARTINS BANK 
LIMITED 

Principal London Office: 68 Lombard St., E.C.3. 

HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (at 30th June, 1954): £343,754,026. 








COGNAC 
Completes 
the Pleasure 


DUBOUCHE 


BISQUIT & CO COGNAC 
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HARD 
WORK 


for the sake of 


PRODUCTION visio 


.. in Industry too but it is 
the careful planning of the efficient 
use of every second of each working 
hour which increases productivity 
Time and Motion study helps to chat 
end, and PRESTONS Specialised 

STOP-WATCH SERVICE 
helps these experts with acc- 
urate precision instruments 
and efficient maintenance 





Write for details and 
our illustrated catalogue 
‘Swiss Timers in industry.’ 


PRESTONS to 


STOP - WATCH 
SPECIALISTS. EST. 1869 


BOLTON ~* LANCS. Tel.: Bolton 8767 








UNEQUALLED VALUE 


Attractive design, easy to erect or dismantle; 
fireproof; needs no maintenance. Write now for 
illustrated brochure showing types and sizes 


MARLEY 


CONCRETE GARAGES 


From 


£50 


complete 


Erection Service available 
Delivered free within 75 miles of 
Romford, Cheltenham or Guildford 


SURREY CONCRETE LTD., DEPT. GK, 
Peasmarsh, Guildford. Guildford 62986/7 

















the Cré 
and the ¢ 


{ famous 


KAVLI PRODUCTS FOR PURITY 
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Cussons IMPERIAL LEATHER 
Brilliantine 


Whether you prefer 

your brilliantine liquid 

or solid, you will find 

Imperial Leather the 

perfect aid to good 

grooming and lustrous 

healthy hair. j ! fo} 


LIQuip , IMPERIAL 
BRILLIANTINE | LEATHER 


LARGE SIZE 2/3 
SOLID BRILLIANTINE 


3/6 « 1/10 


FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS 


84 BROOK ST, LONDON WI 
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When Lady Bulge began to smoke, 
Her pipe was Mayfair’s standing joke. 
Now PHILIP MORRIS keeps her beaming, 


More soothed — and far more Lady-seeming. 


.--all Debrett knows thy Ay ; ka! 


are 3/9 for 20! 


PHILIP 
MORRIS 


CIGARETTES 
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fs ae ie. lived in a barrel, 
No better abode did he ask; 
And there the old fellow 
Grew more and more mellow — 


Like CURTIS— maturing in cask! 


Today, in the homes of old England, 
In the swagger hotels and the inns, 
The really discerning 


Are eagerly turning 


To CURTIS—THE SMOOTHEST OF GINS 


CURTIS GIN 
Soother 
because it’s matured in cask 


DISTILLED IN LONDON SINCE 1769 
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ROSS. SS belfast Ginger Ale 


One quality, the best. Two kinds, ‘Pale Dry’ and ‘Royal’ 














*oeeeeese* * # # @ PORTABLE CENTRAL HEATING 


@_ VISIT AUSTRALIA 
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PURVETORS OF CHar@PaGng 





























Ponel Type 


MUMM | ae ya, I WITH A 
5. V.C. Sueer : BEL HURSEAL 


OIL-FILLED ELECTRIC 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED 


: . L SAFETY RADIATOR 








TROUBLE FREE - NO MAINTENANCE 
FROM £11. 19. 8d. (inc. P.T.) 
Models also available for Gas, Paraffin 

{ and Bottled Gas Operation, 
( HURSEAL LIMITED 
229 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 








BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 





The trés sec Champagne 


MUMM’S THE WORD! 14/16 COCKSPUR ST., S.W.1 
(TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4444) + rian 
T 


IFCO C° LIVERPBOL 3 








OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGEN 

















Lead 1500" hog 
Ss 


sheer aetight 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, Pintail 
is an exceptionally fine sherry, both pale and 
beautifully dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this proud 
product of Spain is available in a trial pack of two 
bottles at 42/7d; subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders will have 


» » prompt attention 
nS hemists 
gq +h all . ape « * 
o de y gett & 
London EC.! 
6 


SHERHRY 


| MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND Established 1800 
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“ 


It's the Invention of the Century. 

All your shaving worries are over at last! 
The Rally is a remarkable piece of Swedish 
Precision engineering which provides a 

clean, smooth, painless shave without the 

aid of any extras. It works on a principle 
which is simple, but 100%, effective. It's smal! 
enough to carry in a top pocket so vou can 
take it with you wherever you go and use 
You'll bless the 


mornings, you can use it on 


it whenever you please 
Rally on “ late 
the train or when you get to work, or for a 

quick “ run over™ if you are going out in 

the evening. Apart from its simplicity, a 

Rally shave leaves your skin wonderfully 

smooth ; there's no roughness, no discomfort 

No electricity 
No soap 

No water 

No brush 

No cuts 

No bother 


and it's impossible to cut yourself 


SIR JOHN 
HUNT'S EPIC T= fog 
IN FULL! SS 


weg . 
5 special blades give | vear's ea 
shaving and cost 2f9 


sn snaven 49/6 


If you cannot obtain a Rally locally, send 3O!- 
(inclusive of post & packing) to 

’ BARCLAY & SONS LTD. (Dept. P.) 34 BEECH ST, 
LONDON, E.C.1 Telephone: MONarch 8844 


Here is the book the BBC said “ ought to be 
in every British home "—THF ASCENT of 
everest, brought to you at a fraction of its 
published price ! Only The Companion Book 
Club offers you this wonderful cloth-bound 
edition—complete with MULL-COLOUR 
plates, 48 pages of photos, maps, drawings 
for the Club Price of 4% Coming in 
December, this EXCLUSIVE choice is only 
one of the splendid books in the finest 
programme offered by ANY book club 
JOIN TODAY ! Here's ideal al!-the-family 
reading. Each month you get a best-selle: 
costing elsewhere 12/6 to 25)-, for only 46 
Start now to build a home library of endless 
interest. Post the coupon below TODAY 


ENJOY A GRAWO BOOK EVERY MONTH | 
BOLDNESS BE HORNBLOWER NOV 


> MY FRIEND and the Atropos 4 
True, tempestuous story of C 


& FORESTER’ nava 
wartime fiyer RICHARD hero takes over his first 
PAPE, MM. Many unusual 


command and sails right into 
ihust rations, adventure PRICE 46 
16 - Flek Books CLUB PRICE 4/6 


12.6 Michael Jereph 
Howard SPRING | Norah LOFTS 
A SUNSET TOUCH. What 


Start shaving the modern way 
Order your Raily now ! 








Asleep in 
the train 
again? 


Another of the vast number who are 
“always feeling tired” now-a-days! Are 








BLESS THIS HOUSE. Th 


you ever one of them? Do you often 


feel you “haven’t the energy”, when not 


so long ago you were ready for anything? 


GETTING IRRITABLE TOOP 


Is this constant sense of fatigue accompanied by 





would you do if a fantasth 
fortune enabled yoy to fulf! 


r ‘ a me? 
eo ocaheoLbe PRICE 46 





story of & great Mmansion-- 
those who built it, loved it 
hated it CLUB PRICE 4% 
12.6 Michael Joseph 





sincere, here is ti 


REACH FOR THE SKY < S983. By PAUL BRICKHILL 


piring 


aceount of Kader’s triumph over 


adversity. lilustrated 
* + 16)- Coline CLUB PRICE 46 


Flying Officer Douglas Bader was ; 
destined for a great career. Then y 
came a crash and the tom of both 
his legs! Human, moving, an! 


EACH BOOK COMPLETE GRAND OPTIONAL ‘EXTRAS’ for you 
AND UNABRIDGED : ; 


increasing irritability? Heed nature’s warning. 
It’s so easy to get rid of this lassitude and short 
temper which are spoiling not only your health, 
but the lives of your family, your friends and your 
colleagues at work. 


VITAMINS PLUS MINERALS IN 
SUPAVITE 


It’s not enough to dose yourself with vitamins 
alone. To get the maximum benefit vitamins 
Should be taken in conjunction with certain 
minerals in the correct proportions. Angiers 

‘Supavite’ combines Mincrals and Vitamins to | /00ds which, unknown to 
give the fullest nutritional benefit. ptt ened Ong 


Re-vitaminize your diet —for 4d. a day with his soon ajjects your 
nerves, temper, energy 


and appente and thus 

Surther reduces your in- 

take of the vitamins 

which your body urgently 
Piri needs. 


! 

| 

TWO CAPSULES DAILY PROVIDE 
= 1 

! 

| 


VITAMIN- 
STARVATION ON 
THREE SQUARE 
MEALS A DAY? 


Nervous irritability, 
Jatigue and vague depres- 
sion are often signs of 
vitamin-starvation! 
Many people live on a 
diet in which the essential 
Vitamins are rot present 
in full variety or sufficient 
quant' ties. You may 
even prefer oud choose 











Netails sent on enrolme 
HITLER—A STUDY IN TYRSNNNY 
NOT A CONDENSATION By ALAN BULLOCK, 4 25). boot for onty 20 
Every word the author wrote—the ful ELIZABETH AND THE PRINCE OF SPAIN 
12 6 bows , 46 


story as he meant you to read it Margaret Irwin. A 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


[ THE COMPANION BOOK CLUS, Dept. XC.O,, 
| Odhame Press Led., 8, Long Acre, London, W.C.2 
! 


ENROL me as a member beginwing wtih the current selection. Ts 
ntinue thereafter until J give 





The only way to 


tooks at 4/6 


each is through thie@twh, 
It costs nothing to join 





| consecutive monthly cholces and 
hetine to slop. 

I will pay monthly on receipt of book ot 4.6 (plus (4. port 
Oversens and Gift Enrolments murt be prepaid for 6 months (30 
No dispatches to Avwstratas(s. 








Mr 
NAME Mrs 
M bees 





SIX ESSENTIAL VITAMINS 5/- per box (15 days’ supply). ADDRESS 
Family Pack (60 days’ supply) 


in the form in which the body can use them. 16/34. From all Chemists. 
Laboratories: SOUTH RUISLIP. 





ANGIER CHEMICAL CO. LTD., LONDON, 8.E.1. 
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HAPPINESS ! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings 
our children’s future is assured 
This Voluntary Society 
has nearly 5, children 


now in its care, dependin 
on YOuUR HEL 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 


gratefully received by the Secretary 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFPS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, §.£.11 





THe sweet® Thay 








Draughty ‘iii 
are costly offices 

. they lower staff efficiency, 
cause absenteeism, quickly 
become dirty and increase fuel 
bills. Prevent these avoidable 
‘overheads’, call in the 


CHAMBERLIN & = 


SERVICE € 
CHAMBERLIN WEATHERSTRIPS LTD. 


heal, Clearing 7 


ALLEN SWEEPER 


This simple machine with its fast rotating broom, 
and large capacity container, collects leaves 
and litter at walking speed, and solves the 
leaf clearing problem once and for all. 
It is so easy to use, strongly built and 
has nothing to go wrong. Whennot 4 
in use can be hung flat against a wall. 


£13- 10-0 Carriage Paid 


From your lronmonger or send remittance 
direct to the manufacturers. 


Wustraced leaflet on request to Dept. F 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS ‘oxrono) LTD. 
COWLEY OXFORD 
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THE ONLY 


AERATONE 
THERAPEUTIC BATH 


IN CENTRAL LONDON 
ALLEVIATES THE PAIN of 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Fibro- 
sitis and Muscular Strain. A 
pleasant and invigorating form 
of hydraulic massage. 

For illustrated leaflet 

and appointment apply: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, ALBANY STREET, 
LONDON, W.W.1. (Tel. EUSTON 1200 Ext. 84) 














SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


DEOL torn 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24°, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°,, with income tax 
paid by the Society in cach case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £181,183,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.Wa 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


CVS295 


Gwe a 


Se 


* Easy to pack 


S no 


@ from 4/11 to 15; 


. worries 











436 Hook Rd., Surbiton, Surrey. (Epsom 2469) 


A vis 


CAR HIRE 


AT REDUCED OFF-SEASON RATES 


For full details of Self-drive and Chauffeur- 
driven services, write, telephone or call 


7 ECCLESTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1 | $.F.L. GODFREY DAVIS 


38 Avenue de Friedland 
Paris 8 (WAGram 73-49) 
Also at CANNES 
CONTRACT HIRE Special terms for periods of three months or longer during the winter 


MOTOR OIL 


Te: SLOane 0022 
Also at NEASDEN LANE, N.W.1/0 (Tel: GLAdstone 6474) 


WE USE EXCLUSIVELY SHELL 








TORQUAY 


Queen of the English Riera 
Holding last year’s mainland sunshine 
record, Torquay is ideal for late Autumn 
and Winter Holidays or residence. 
First-class attractions and Hotels, etc, 

famed for food and 
comfort. 
Free literature or illus. 


Guide (P.O. 6d.) from 163 
Publicity Offices. 


Express Train Services 





HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD. 
EDINBURGH Est. [793 
By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
to the Late King George V! 
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Protected Industry... 


Wherever you see a factory with a Ruberoid roof (as you 
probably do every day of your life without realising it) 
you are looking at an example of a roof that enjoys 
complete protection from the weather. 

When you consider what a faulty roof can cost in terms 
of plant deterioration, and damage to the manufactured 
product, you will appreciate that roof design should not 
be settled without a great deal of discussion and 
consultation. 

That the result of these expert deliberations is so often 
the specification of a Ruberoid Roof is something to be 
remembered by everyone who has to think about new 
roofs on any scale—or any ro 
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1. Tel: Holborn 7622 








THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 167 Commonwealth House, New Oxford $t., London, W.C.! 
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You don’t want him moping round 
the house, listless, scratching, no 
pleasure to himself or anyone else 
He doesn't want it either. 

So often the problem is vitamin 
deficiencies, which quickly cause 
loss of condition. But your dog 
should enjoy the balanced goodness - 
of Bob Martin’s. Each tablet is rich \ 
in vitamins A and D and supplies a 
dog's full daily needs of vitamin B 
so often lacking in a dog's daily diet 
Give your dog one Bob Martin's 
every day—and keep him the frisky 
friendly chap you wunt him to be 





Do good! 
4 


4 £ Your dog will quickly remin¢ 
you when it's time for his Bob 

Martin's. Don't they taste 

{ good to him—and don't they 

| do him ood! Bob Martin 

if time is a big Moment in any 


dog's day. 


—_-_—— eee ee 


do the gb PROPERLY 
An ee Tm | Bob Martin condition! 


Bob ry - s Condition Tablets from chemists, 
shops and seedsmen, 10d. and 2/- 
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Why be 
the butt 


of circumstance P 


If you ever feel at the mercy 
of inanimate objects — 
malevolent walls, sadistic furniture, 
gardens that won't grow, 
homicidal food, merciless wine, 
self-willed stoves 

and ever-shrinking money 
you obviously need an ally like 
House & Garden, the magazine 
with ideas on how to live better 
for less—less money, less effort, 
less time, less expense of spirit. 
‘Take it regularly and keep 
circumstances at your service. 
3/- at all bookstalls 
or 3/8d. post-paid from 
the Condé Nast Publications Ltd., 
37 Golden Square, 


London, W.1. 


House & 
Garden 
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for SCIENCE 


Technical education is, in this age, of paramount 
importance, and its fulfilment demands more and 
better facilities. No more famous centre for such 
education exists than The Manchester College of Tech- 
nology, now being 
greatly extended to 
meet these needs—with 
Steelwork by Edward 


Wood & Co., Ltd. 


trchitects 
Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, 
FF.R.LB.A 


EDWARD 


bene 8 


CONSTRUCTIQNAL 
ENGINEERS 


Registered Office & Works MANCHESTER, 17. Tel: TRAfford Park 234! (10 lines 
London Office: 68 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Tel: Victorio 1331/2 
Technical Offices: BIRMINGHAM, LOUGHBOROUGH 








THE DARK & MELLOW RUM 
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The 
name, 
sir, 

iS 


Myers 


island which produces the best rum 

in the world. Best because the soil, 
water and climate are just right . . . 
because of the slow fermentation of the 
“wash” . . . because of the pot-still 
method of distilling . . . because of the 
natural ageing for years before bottling. 
It makes me proud that of all 
Jamaica rums, mine seems to be prime 


favourite. a 


A few suggestions for your delight 
Mvers & fruit juice (orange, lemon, NE 
grapefruit, pineapple, etc.) od 


Mvers & Cola (Coca-, Pepsi-, etc.) 5 
Myers & milk—best of night caps ER 


| COME from Jamaica, that sunny 


PRODUCED & BOTTLED IN JAMAICA 
HCN 6608 

















~ Godiva— 


TRAILER UMPS 


Godiva, the fire-fighting equipment 
that so rapidly earned a nation-wide 
reputation for efficiency, owes its 


success to the policy of continued 








specialization and development by 


ENGINES ‘TO. COVENTRY 











By Royal Command 


‘ 
Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. Marcovitch, who, 


a hundred years ago, was making his cigarettes in an 
obscure room near Piccadilly knew that their excellence 
had made him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards as won the 
approval of that Eminent Personage and his friends ; they 
are rolled of the very finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those 
whose palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
25 for 5/5 
Also BLACK AND WHITE 


SMOKING MIXTURE. 
' Qo. tin 9/6 
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For the man who 
wants the best that 
money can buy 


This battery is designed and made for the ye ne ¢ 
private motorist who is willing to pay a little c 
more for the best that money can buy. With 


Gy; yy! mara v 
| ° e 
it he gets an Exide guarantee which is uncon- 0) 0} U 3 Us - uJ r 


ditional and means what it says. Two years CAR BATTERIES 


service or a new ‘Double-Life’ battery free. 


a #2390620 9 4 F oO F CcHOtLOeRtoees , A Ts F..8 ft + ik F Ga 
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